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CALENDAR 


CONTENTS 


December 

DECEMBER  14-16    Nw 
England  Small  Fruit  & 
Vegetable  Conference  and 
Trade  Show.  Sturbridge, 
MA,  (508)  347-7393 

DECEMBER  29    Con- 
necticut  Nurserymen's  Association  (CNA) 
Annual  Meeting  &  Exhibitors,  Aquaturf 
Outing  Club,  Southington,  CN,  for  in- 
formation   (203)  872-2095. 

]anuary 

lANUARY  5-7    CNA  Landscape  Techni- 
cians Program.  (203)  872-2095 

JANUARY  6-7    UNH  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Christmas  Tree  Pes!  Management 
Course,  Keene  State  College,  Keene, 
NH,  for  information    Marsfiail  Patmos 
at  (603)  352-4550 

lANUARY  11-13    ERNA  Trade  Show, 
Kiamesfia  Lake,  NY,  (203)  872-2095 

JANUARY  15-18    PPCA  Technical  Mini- 
lour  of  Gardens  and  Greenhouses  in  South- 
ern California,  for  information    1-800- 
647-PPGA 

J^    JANUARY  12    New  Hampshire 
^^    Plant  Growers'  Association 
(NHPGA)  and  New  Hampshire  Landscape 
Association  (NHLA)  |oi«(  VJinter  Meeting, 
Granite  Street  Bar  &  Grill,  Manches- 
ter, NH,  information    Peter  van 
Berkum  at  (603)  463-7663 

JANUARY  18-19    Connecticut 
Nurserymen's  Association  Combined 
Annual  Meeting/  Educational  Seminar, 
Aquaturf  Outing  Club,  Southington, 
CT,  for  information    (203)  872-2095 

lANUARY  18-20    Congress  '9A—the 
Landscape  Ontario  Horticultural  Trade 
Association's  annual  trade  show  and  con- 
vention,     Copps  Coliseum,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  for  information    (905|  791- 
2427 

lANUARY  22    Conference   'The  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley   Opening  New  Markets  for 
Agriculture."  Lake  Morey  Inn,  Fairlee, 
VT.  for  information   (603)  826-4800 

lANUARY  27-29    New  England  Crows. 
Hynes  Convention  Center,  Boston, 
MA;  for  information   (617)  431-1622 


Can  you  identify  this  insect? 
Answers  on  page  24. 


February 

FEBRUARY  3-5    Farm  & 
Forest  Exposition.  Center 
of  New  Hampshire  Holi- 
day Inn  &  Convention 
Center,  Manchester,  NH, 
for  information   Mary 
Ellen  Pitman  at  (603)  271-3788 

FEBRUARY  7-8    Rhode  Island 
Nurserymen's  Association  'Winter  Meeting/ 
Trade  Show/  Educational  Course, 
Doubletree  Inn,  Newport,  Rl.  for 
information    (508)  761-9260 

FEBRUARY  23    Vermont  Plantsmen's 
Association  Annual  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn, 
Rutland,  VT:  for  information   (802) 
244-7048 

FEBRUARY  24-27    The  Rhode  \sland 
State  Flower  Show,  Convention  Center, 
Providence  Rl,  for  information    Ken 
Lagerquist  at  (508)  761-9260 

FEBRUARY  26-27    FTD  Region  One 
Convention,  Newton,  MA,  for  informa- 
tion   Ray  Savage  at  (603)  352-1155 

Marcfi 

MARCH  5-6    Vermont  Plantsmen's  Asso- 
ciation Lawn  &  Garden  Show,  Sheraton, 
South  Burlington,  VT,  for  information 
(802)  244-7048 

MARCH  5-13    Boston  Flower  Show, 
Bayside  Exposition  Center,  Boston, 
MA,  for  more   Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  (617)  536-9280 

MARCH  25-26    24m  Annual  University  of 
New  Hampshire  Greenhouse  Open  House, 
Plant  Biology  and  Thompson  School 
Greenhouses,  Durham,  NH,  for  infor- 
mation   Otho  Wells  at  (603)  862-3208 

April 

APRIL  27-MAY  1    Third  Annual  New 
Hampshire  Orchid  Society  Show 
(AOS  approved),  Bedford  Mall, 
Bedford,  NH,  for  information 
(603)  654-5070 

June 

JUNE  9-11    International  Lilac  Society 
Meeting,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  NH;  for  information   Owen 
Rogers  at  (603)  862-3222 
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For  further  information,  please  contact  the  editor 
Robert  Parker  at  the  UNH  Research  Greenhouses, 
Durham,  NH  03824,  (603)  862-2061 ;  or  PC  Box  5, 
Newfields,  NH  03856,  (603)  77*^8353. 
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EuroBasket 

Consumer-friendly  swirl  design  is  widely  accepted  at  the  retail  level.  Clip  on  the  new 
hanger  and  see  how  efTortless  assembly  can  be.  This  hanger  will  reduce  the  number 
of  people  and  the  amount  of  time  required  to  complete  this  burdening  task. 

Color  Pots 
&  Bowls 


Made  with  a  blend  of  prime-grade  materials, 

these  containers  are  both  flexible  and  durable, 

withstanding  outdoor  use  without  cracking  or 

fading.  Granite  and  clay  colored  Color  Pots 

are  available  in  8",  10"  and  12",  with  or 

without  matching  saucers.  Color 

Bowls  are  12",  14",  and  16". 


Try  our 
Color  Bowl 
&  Color  Pot 
Samplers! 


DILLEiyi 


GRIFFIN 


GREENHOUSE  A  NURSERY  SUPPLIES 

For  more  information,  call  508-85  \-43M). 


DOSMATIC  PLUS 

ULTRA  HIGH  PERFORMANCE 
FERTILIZER  INJECTORS 

■  RATED  40  GPM  @  17  PSI  LOSS 

■  MIXING  CHAMBER  BUILT  IN 

■  UNION  STYLE  1  1/2"  SLIP  INLET 

■  SIMPLE  PATENTED  DESIGN 

LOW  COST  $399 

MADE  IN  THE  USA 

CALL  YOUR  GREENHOUSE  SUPPLY  CO. 
IF  THEY  DO  NOT  STOCK  THE 

DOSMATIC  PLUS 

CALL  FOR  A  SUPPLIER  WHO  DOES 


DOSMATIC  USA 
896  NORTH  MILL  ST. 
LEWISVILLE,  TX  75057 
1-800-344-6767 


D 

DOSMATIC 
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Innovation 

Small  Growers  Can  Lead  the  Way 

Steve  Taylor 


s  size  of  operation  a  critical  factor  in  whether  or 
not  innovative  techniques  of  plant  production  are 
introduced? 

At  a  time  when  many  greenhouse  operations  are 
growing  larger  and  larger,  both  in  New  Hampshire  and 
across  North  America,  when  investment  in  facilities  at 
a  single  site  may  reach  into  seven  figures,  and  when 
the  cliched  slogan  "Get  big  or  get  out"  is  often  heard 
from  green  industry  insiders,  is  there  any  hope  for  the 
small  grower  just  starting  out? 

Based  on  what  I  see  happening  at  location  after  lo- 
cation around  New  Hampshire,  I  have  to  say  there  is 
hope  and,  indeed,  a  pretty  decent  chance  of  success 
for  those  who  are  ready  to  innovate  in  ways  that  bring 
to  consumers  products  that  are  new,  different,  and 
higher  in  quality  or  better  adapted  than  what's  al- 
ready in  the  marketplace. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  there's  been  a  significant 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  operations  inspected  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Agriculture's  Divi- 
sion of  Plant  Industry.  There's  been  a  sharp  increase 
in  volume  coming  from  the  established  large-scale  op- 
erations too,  but  the  proliferation  of  small  and  me- 
dium-sized enterprises  has  been  the  most  dramatic 
development,  both  in  the  state's  green  industry  and 
in  the  structure  of  New  Hampshire  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral. 

To  visit  these  new  small  businesses  is  to  see  that 
innovation  is  alive  and  well.  Wherever  I  go,  I  find 
people  doing  things  in  production  and  marketing  that 
are  sure  to  raise  eyebrows  among  traditionalists,  but 
that  are  working  and  paying  off. 

Whether  it's  finding  easier  ways  to  use  wood  to 
heat  greenhouses  or  developing  a  clever  promotion 
for  cut-your-own  field-grown  flowers,  small-scale  grow- 
ers are  trying  it  and  succeeding  these  days.  Some  of 
the  reasons  I  see  for  why  this  is  happening  include: 

•  Many  people  who  have  entered  the  industry  re- 
cently have  come  without  extensive  education  or 
training  in  plant  science,  so  they've  had  to  scramble 
to  gather  the  knowledge  needed  to  move  ahead. 
They've  had  to  travel  and  observe  what  works  and 
what  doesn't  in  other  settings.  This  has  given  them 
skills  to  critically  evaluate  their  own  situations. 

•  The  typical  small-scale  entrant  into  the  industry  will 
continue  to  rely  on  income  from  another  job  while  es- 
tablishing the  new  enterprise.  While  this  in  effect  is 
subsidizing  the  new  operation,  the  beginning  grower 
has  flexibility  and  a  space  within  which  he  can  make 
mistakes  while  learning  the  ropes. 

•  The  small-sized  setup  can  often  be  managed  by  a 
lone  entrepreneur  or  with  family  labor,  thus  avoiding 


substantial  labor  costs.  This  is  particulariy  important 
for  start-up  operations,  but  can  continue  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  as  it  becomes  well-established. 

•  With  lower  overhead,  the  small  operation  enjoys 
flexibility  in  pursuing  market  niches  that  may  not  be 
worthwhile  for  bigger  outfits.  This  is  especially  true 
for  operations  focused  on  higher-end  consumers  who 
demand  hard-to-find  products  and  personalized  ser- 
vice. 

•  Enterprises  which  cater  largely  to  retail  customers 
within  their  immediate  area  often  have  the  chance  to 
sense  and  assess  subtle  changes  in  consumer  tastes 
faster  than  larger  competitors  who  may  have  to  plan 
marketing  regionally. 

•  IVlany  consumers  prefer  to  patronize  businesses 
where  they  either  know  the  owner  personally  or  feel 
they  can  talk  directly  to  the  person  in  charge.  And  in 
New  Hampshire  especially,  there  are  may  consumers 
who  want  to  buy  products  which  are  "Made  in  New 
Hampshire."  Locally-grown  plant  material  that  is 
adapted  to  local  conciitions  will  get  the  nod  from 
these  buyers  over  stuff  they  find  at  the  strip  mall  or 
warehouse  store. 

So  I  contend,  based  on  my  observation  of  recent 
developments  in  the  New  Hampshire  green  industry, 
that  innovators  are  fully  as  likely  to  be  found  flourish- 
ing at  the  helm  of  small  operations  as  at  the  big 
places — and  this  will  perhaps  be  even  more  likely  as 
time  goes  on. 

There's  a  woman  in  Grafton  County  who  operates  a 
couple  of  houses  in  which  she  grow  nothing  but  pan- 
sies — a  particular  shade  of  pansies  that  customers  will 
drive  50  miles  to  buy.  She  is  usually  sold  out  before 
she  even  starts  a  new  crop,  because  repeat  customers 
will  have  called  to  be  assured  she'll  have  flats  enough 
for  each  of  them  come  May.  Over  the  years,  she  has 
experimented  with  every  aspect  of  the  production 
cycle  and  she'll  test  any  new  idea  that  comes  along  to 
see  if  she  can  produce  better  plants  more  efficiently. 
Innovation  is  the  lifeblood  of  her  enterprise;  she  rec- 
ognizes that  while  she  has  a  loyal  customer  base,  she 
must  constantly  look  for  ways  to  keep  quality  up  and 
costs  down.  Her  story  is  repeated  dozens  of  times 
over  by  small  growers  all  over  our  state. 

The  rapid  growth  and  continued  vigor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  green  industry  are  abundant  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  our  many  smaller  scale  operations  are 
well-positioned  to  continue  innovating  and  adapting 
to  the  ever-shifting  market  opportunities. 

Steve  Taylor  is  the  New  Hampslnire  Commissioner  of  AgricuUure 
He  can  be  reached  at  (603]  271-3551    '« 
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TEAM  UP  To  PROVIDE 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  YOU 

AND  YOUR  FAMILY 

If  you  are  ia  die  plant  growing  business 

YOU  QUALIFY  for  the  best  health  plan  anywhere- 

The  cost  is  low  and  the  benefits  are  right 

Call  us  for  a  quote 
1.800'439'2451  or  (603)623-2451 


pl-ANf 

HART'S 

'  seeds'' 


QUAIITY 


SINCE  1192 


New  England's  Leading  Full  Line  Seed  House 

•  Packet  Seeds 

•  Lawn  Seed 

•  Fertilizer 

•  Grounds  Maintenance  Chemicals 

1  (800)  326-HART 
FAST.  COURTEOUS  SERVICE 

The  Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co. 

P.O.  BOX  9169 

WETHERSFIELD.  CT  061 29-01 69 

1  (800)  326-HART 


Northern  Grown 

Trees  Evergreens  Shrubs 

Mon-Sac  7:00 -5:30  Sun:  9.00  -  5:00 


O'DONAL'S 


NURSERIES 


Located  at  junction  of  routes  22  &  114 

Gorham,  Maine  04038 

Phone  (207)  839-4262  or  839-6364 

Fax  207-839-2290 

We  specialize  in  growing  specimen  plant  materials 


LAN  NURSERIES  ® 


will  deliver 

during 

all  the  summer 


Spireas 

Potentillas 

Dogwoods 

Hydrangeas 

No  taxes 

No  duties 

No  freight  charges 


Call  or  fax  us  at  (819)  843-5071 


The  Planlsman 
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Welcome  New  Members! 


Worker  Protection  Standard  Meetings 


ACE  OR  SPADES  LANDSCAPING 

PO  Box  270 

Center  Conway,  NH  03813 

(603)  447-3501 

GREEN  SCENE  ENTERPRISES 

426  Mammoth  Road 

Londonderry,  NH  03053 

(603)  434-7694 

LANG'S  LANDSCAPING 

One  Charlotte  Street 

Nashua,  NH  03060 

1-800-640-5436 

LAMPLIGHTER  FARM 

HC  64  Box  35 

Meriden,  NH  03770 

(603)  469-3328 

MATTEWZZl  FARMS 

90  Adams  Pond  Road 

Derry,  NH  03038 

(603)  432-2978 

ORCHARD  HILL  GREENHOUSES 

92  Pilisbury  Road 

Londonderry,  NH  03053 

(603)  437-3906 

WESTWINDS  FLORIST  & 

GREENHOUSE 

402  High  Street 

Somersworth,  NH  03878 

(603)  692-3577 

WOODLAWN  CEMETERY 

101   Kingsley  Street 

Nashua,  NH  03060 

(603)  594-3354 

CLASSIFIED   ADS 


SHOPPING  CARTS:  $25  each  (40  to 
sell).  ONE  200-GALLON  SPRAYER: 
stainless  steel  tank,  8-hp  Briggs  & 
Stratton  engine,  hose,  spray  gun  & 
nozzles;  low  hours:  $3,000.  Bob 
Demers  at  (603)  625-8298. 
GREENHOUSE  EQUIPMENT:  36"-48" 
exhaust  fans— $100.;  200,000  BTU  hot 
air  furnaces— $200.00;  7x13'  benches 
made  of  wood  and  coated  wire  (like 
new) — $0  25  per  square  foot;  5x6' 
polygal  sheet — $0.15  per  square  foot; 
25'  greenhouse  bars  great  for  making 
benches     (508)  443-7177. 

KELCO  #102  WREATH  MAKING  MA- 
CHINE in  excellent  condition— $1 ,000 
Pro  18  Toro  Lawn  Mower  with  either 
one  48"  deck  or  one  52"  deck.  Your 
choice  of  either  mowing  deck  (Both 
like  new)  $5,000  Call  after  6  pm — 
(603)  336-5874 

A  STATE-OF-THE-ART  COPY  MACHINE 
that  does  everything  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ned  Holmes  at  (603) 
434-4061  after  7  pm. 

December  1993/  January  1994 


Dear  Restricted  Use  Pesticide  Applicator: 

As  many  in  the  agricultural  community  are  aware,  a  new  Worker  Protec- 
tion Standard  is  being  phased  in  that  will  affect  managers  of  farms,  for- 
ests, nurseries,  and  greenhouses  who  use  pesticides  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  plants,  and  who  hire  or  contract  for  the  services  of  agricul- 
tural workers  or  pesticide  handlers  to  do  tasks  related  to  the  production 
of  such  plants. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  this  standard  is  that  such  workers  and 
handlers  will  have  to  be  given  pesticide  safety  training.  This  training  may 
be  done  by  their  employers;  but  only  after  employers  have  themselves 
been  designated  by  the  Division  of  Pesticide  Control  as  being  qualified 
to  conduct  such  training.  In  order  to  be  qualified  you  must  (1)  be  a  certi- 
fied pesticide  applicator  and  (2)  attend  and  successfully  complete  a 
pesticide  safety-training  seminar. 

To  this  end,  UNH  Cooperative  Extension  is  scheduling  training  ses- 
sions that  will  be  open  to  certified  pesticide  applicators.  Attendance  of 
one  of  these  sessions  will  enable  you  to  become  qualified  to  train  your 
own  workers  in  time  for  the  start  of  the  1994  growing  season — and  in 
time  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  worker-  and  handler-training  require- 
ments of  the  standard,  which  become  enforceable  in  April. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  sessions  are  a  one-time  offering,  af- 
ter which  you  may  only  become  a  qualified  safety  trainer  through  the 
certifications  process.  If  you  wait  to  do  it  through  certification,  however, 
you  may  find  it  difficult  to  become  qualified  in  time,  because  of  the 
heavy  certification  test  schedules  in  the  spring. 

If,  therefore,  you  employ  non-family  workers  and/or  uncertified  pesti- 
cide handlers  who  perform  tasks  related  to  the  production  of  you  agricul- 
tural plants  (which  include  food,  trees,  turf,  ornamentals,  seeds,  etc.)  you 
are  urged  to  attend  one  of  these  sessions. 

For  you  convenience,  five  sessions  are  being  offered  at  different  times 
and  locations.  You  need  only  attend  one  of  them,  as  best  fits  you  sched- 
ule. There  will  be  no  pre-registration.  The  charge  for  attending  is  $10.00 
per  person.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  UNHCE  Entomology  De- 
partment. Time  is  limited  and  the  availability  of  food  varies,  so  we  sug- 
gest that  you  bring  a  lunch  with  you. 

Murray  L.  McKay,  Director,  Division  of  Pesticide  Control,  NHDA 
Stanley  R   Swier,  Pesticide  Education  Coordinator,  UNHCE 


DATE  TIME 


LOCATION 


12-2-93       10:00AM  -  2:00PM     Chariestown  Town  Hall 

Charlestown,  NH 


12-17-93     10:00AM  -  2:00PM     North  Country  Resource 

Center,  Lancaster.  NH 


1-18-94       6;00PM  -  10:00PM     MUB  Hillsborough/ 

Sullivan  Room 
UNH.  Durham,  NH 

1-24-94        10:00AM  -  2:00PM     Piermont  Town  Hall 

Piermont,  NH 


2-4-94  1:00  PM  -  4:00PM        Farm  &  Forest 

Center  of  NH 
Manchester,  NH 


CONTACT 

Bruce  Clement 

Chesfiire  Co  AG  Educator 

352-4550 

Steve  Turaj 

Coos  Go  AG  Educator 

788-4961 

Stan  Swier 

UNHCE  PAT  Coordinator 

862-1159 

Tom  Buob 

Grafton  Co   AG  Educator 

787-6944 

Stan  Swier 

UNHCE  PAT  Coordinator 

862-1159 


Three  pesticide  applicator  recertification  credits  will  be  given  to  those  attending 


GROWER,        OWNER, 


MANUFACTURER' 


PERSPECTIVE 


Well. 


Sub-Irrigation 

Is  ItWMe? 


MORE  OFTEN  THEN  NOT  I  CATCH  HOLY  HECK  FROM  MY  BROTHER,  SISTERS,  EMPLOYEES,  MOM,  DAD,  AND  SURELY 

I  KNOW 


MY  WIFE  AND  KIDS,  ALL  BECAUSE  MY  SCHEDULE  AFFECTS  THEIR  SCHEDULE  AND   I'M  ALWAYS   BEHIND  THAT  DARN  SCHEDULE 


THAT  ONE  OF  MY  WORST  ATTRIBUTES  IS  TALKING:  I  CANT  UNDERSTAND  WHY, 


SALESPEOPLE  HAVE  SUCH  A  WONDERFUL  WAY  OF  KNOWING  JUST  WHEN   I'M  ALMOST  CAUGHT  UP,   BECAUSE  THAT'S  WHEN 


THEY  SHOW  UP  AND  DO  THEIR  PART  TO  KEEP  ME  IN  HOT  WATER,  ALTHOUGH  THEY  ARE  OFTEN  SCOFFED  AT  AND  GREETED  WITH, 


"WHAT     ARE     YOU     DOING     HERE?",     I     STOP     AND     REFLECT     ON     WHAT     LITTLE     TIDBITS     OF     INFO     I     GET     FROM     THEM. 


FOUR  YEARS  AGO, 
MAN  AROUND  MY  GREEN- 
HOW  HE'D  SEEN  SOME  WA 
MAINE  THAT  WOULD  FIT  ON 
WATERED  SEVERAL  THOU- 
TURNING  A  VALVE.  "NAH," 
THAT  WAS  THE  END  OF  THAT 
TION.  THE  DARN  SEED  HAD 
BUT  THE   GERMINATION   WAS 

A  YEAR  AGO,  WE  FIN- 
ES—PENINSULA STYLE  THAT 
18"  INTO  THE  CENTER  WALK 
COULDN'T  AGREE  ON  AISLE 
THE  BENCHES  ALSO  HAVE 
BASES.  NEARLY  9,000  SQUARE 
ADORN   THE    TOPS    OF    5,000 

THIS  SPRING,  WE  GREW 


WHILE    SHOWING    A    SALES- 


TROUGH        BENCHES. 


NEW 


STOP  BEGONIAS,  ROSEBUD  IM- 
INCH   GERANIUMS— ALL  THAT 


ABOUT  20  MINUTES.   FIVE  DIF- 
WERE     USED,     ALL     WORKED 


COARSER    MIXES    WICKED    UP 
THAN      THE      FINER      ONES), 


ALL  PLANTS  'WERE  FAN- 
WERE     THE     BEST     WE     HAVE 


INCH  GER.  WERE  GROWN  ON 
WERE    PERFECTLY    UNIFORM 


BENCH  TO  THE  OTHER.    THIS 

FEW  TRADE  SHOWS  WITH  MY 


SWERED  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  AD  THAT  I 


MANAGER     MAGAZINE, 


MY 


CALLED    TAK        EQUIPMENT, 

FIRST  LETTERS  OF  THE  FIRST 
DREN.  THEY  DID,  AFTER  ALL, 
SOMEHOW,  SEEING  THAT  THIS 
WILL     PROBABLY     INTERFERE 


flew  years  Special 


A  MONEY- BACK  GUARANTEE 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  spring 
and  TAK  wants  to  be  part  of  it.  Sim- 
ply place  an  order  for  a  minimum  of 
2400  linear  feet  (lf)  of  trough 
(enough  for  approximately  1600  sq. 
ft.  of  bench).  Take  delivery  anytime 
between  now  and  February  15,  1994. 

GROW  ONE  CROP  ON  IT. 

If  you're  not  satisfied  that  you  made 
the  right  decision,  ship*  it  back.  TAK 
will  refund  your  money  (less  freight) 
IN  FULL. 

Six-inch  .125  aluminum — 65  cents  per  LF 

Six-inch  .18  aluminum— 75  cents  per  LF 

Eight-inch  .125  aluminum — 70  cents  per  LF 

CALL  FOR  DETAILS! 

Offer  good  through  February  14th! 

M.^kj^  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

80  RIVER  ROAD,  PENACOOK,  NH  03303 

(603)  753-8250 


HOUSE,      HE      COMMENTED 


TERING 


TROUGH 


IN 


MY      BENCHES     AND     THAT 


SAND 


GERANIUMS 


BY 


WAS      MY      REACTION      AND 


PART     OF    THE     CONVERSA- 


BEEN  PLANTED  IN  MY  HEAD, 


VERY  SLOW 


ISHED      OUR     NEW     BENCH- 


ROLL  AND   ALSO  TELESCOPE 


I. MY 


BROTHER        AND 


I 


WIDTH,      SO      IT     ADJUSTS.) 


HEAT       BUILT       INTO       THE 


FEET  OF  SIX-INCH  TROUGH 


SQUARE  FEET  OF  BENCHES. 


18,000        POTS        ON        THE 


1.1'INEA     IMPATIENS,     NON- 


PATIENS, 


4,5- 


AND 


COULD     BE     WATERED      IN 


FERENT     PEAT     LITE     SOILS 


OUT  FINE   (ALTHOUGH   THE 


THE     WATER  MORE   SLOWLY 


TASTIC. 


N  G'S 


EVER       GROWN, 


THE      4.5 


SIX-INCH       CENTERS       AND 


FROM     ONE     END     OF     THE 


SUMMER      I      ATTENDED 


'DEMO-     BENCH     AND     AN- 


INQUIRIES  FROM  THE 


PLACED      IN      GREENHOUSE 


TROUGH         COMPANY 


IS 


INC  ,    THE    NAME    USES    THE 


NAMES   OF  MY  THREE   CHIL 


HAVE      TO      BE      INCLUDED 


IS   ONE   MORE   THING   THAT 


WITH 


MY 


SCHEDULE 


DAVLD  MURRAY,     VICE  PRESIDENT  ,  MURRAY  FARMS  GREENHOL^,  INC.,     PRESIDENT,  TAK  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


The  Pkntsman 


^- 


^ 


F  O   R   D  M 


From  Chuck  Souther, 
President,  NH  Fruit 
Growers  Association: 

"Many  of  you,  I'm  sure,  are  aware 
of  the  history  of  the  NH  Horticul- 
tural Society  (NHHS).  This  organi- 
zation was  at  one  time  THE  grower 
organization  in  New  Hampshire, 
holding  annual  meetings,  publish- 
ing the  proceedings  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  in  general,  serving  as  an 
umbrella  organization  for  us  all. 
But  that  was  then;  this  is  now;  and 
the  last  meeting  minutes  that  can 
be  found  date  April  12,  1982! 
None  of  this  would  alarm  me  much 
if  1  hadn't  witnessed  the  political 
maneuvering  that  went  on  this  year 
during  the  debate  over  House  Bill 
119,  the  pesticide  preemption  bill. 
We  haven't  heard  the  end  of  this 
argument  and  those  who  seek  to 
eliminate  pesticides  from  our  tool 
boxes  will  be  back.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  I  am  concerned  about 
the  status  of  the  NHHS.  The 
NHHS  is  responsible  for  nominat- 
ing to  the  governor  and  council  a 
name  to  serve  on  the  NH  Pesticide 
Control  Board.  This  person  is  agri- 
culture's representative  on  that 
board.  Jeff  Huntington  of  Loudon 
has  been  serving  in  this  position 
for  many  years  now.  I  have  talked 
to  leff  and  he  assures  me  that  he 
is  perfectly  wiling  to  continue  on. 
So  why  worry?  As  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, our  foes  in  the  debate  over 
pesticide  use  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  get  their  results  and  my  worry  is 
that  if  for  some  reason,  Jeff  were  to 
leave  his  position  on  the  Pesticide 
Control  Board,  we  would  be  in  a 
somewhat  embarrassing  position  of 
not  having  a  viable  organization  to 
nominate  a  replacement.  This  lack 
of  an  organization  could  be  used 
to  take  away  "our"  position. 

"Just  like  all  of  you,  I  have  far 
too  much  to  do  and  do  not  relish 
the  thought  of  another  meeting, 
but  I  do  feel  that  we  should  meet 
and  talk  about  the  fate  of  the 
NHHS  and  our  responsibility  for 
the  pesticide  board  nomination. 
Therefore,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  setting  up  a  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber  15,    1993,  at  the   Department 


of  Agriculture  Meeting  Room.  Even 
if  we  decide  to  meet  formally  once 
each  year  and  duly  record  that 
we  have  met,  1  will  feel  better — 
and  who  knows:  we  may  indeed 
find  that  there  are  a  few  ways 
that  working  together  through 
the  NHHS  might  solve  a  common 
problem." 

Chuck  Souther 
Apple  Hill  Farm 
580  Mountain  Road 
Concord,  NH  03301 
telephone:  (603)224-8862 

A  Good  Meeting... 

The  twilight  meeting  at  Olde  En- 
glish Greenhouses  in  Newmarket 
on  September  22  showed  NHPGA 
members  a  traditional,  low-tech- 
nology operation  that  has  success- 
fully balanced  wholesale  and  retail 
aspects  with  a  full-service  florist 


TIPS 


from  the  Griffin  Guru 


■I  JUST  READ  THAT 
SOMEWHERE  " 

In  these  days  of  too  much 
junk  mall,  I  still  subscribe  to 
two  monthly  magazines 
which — to  me — are  well  worth 
the  price. 

Referred  to  as  'trade  maga- 
zines,' they  focus  on  subjects 
relating  to  my  business. 
Products  and  procedures  are 
showcased  and  reader  service 
cards  allow  me  to  tap  Into  a 
broad  range  of  Information. 
Articles,  while  sometimes  on 
the  same  subject,  provide  a 
window  to  what's  happening 
within  the  industry  far  beyond 
my  front  door.  The  price  for 
all  this  is  not  out  of  line:  the 
average  cost  Is  $2.00  an  Issue 
per  month — and  even  that  Is 
tax  deductible. 


shop. 

As  we  toured  the  various  houses 
of  geraniums,  poinsettias  and  one 
house  filled  with  an  exceptionally 
fine  crop  of  cyclamen,  the  discus- 
sion of  mutual  problems  and  the 
solutions  found  was  open  and  full 
of  insights  for  everyone. 

We  thank  the  Carpenters — Rob, 
John,  and  Rose — for  their  hospital- 
ity. This  gathering  at  Olde  English 
is  the  last  of  the  meetings  of  a 
very  successful  year. 

...and  a  Full  House 

Over  70  members  of  the  green  in- 
dustry attended  the  NHPGA-spon- 
sored  five-hour  five-credit  Pesti- 
cide Applicator  Recertification 
workshop  at  the  Granite  Street  Bar 
&  Grill  in  Manchester  on  October 
20. 

Speakers  included  Mary  Anne 
Hartman  (Whitmire  Research  Labo- 
ratories), Jim  Zablocki  (Grace  Si- 
erra), Cheryl  Smith  (UNH  Coopera- 
tive Extension),  and  Stan  Swier 
(UNH  Entomology  Department). 

Special  thanks  go  to  Bob 
Demers,  Jr.,  who  organized  the  day, 
Chris  Robarge,  in  charge  of  adver- 
tising and  registration,  and  Henry 
Huntington,  the  days  moderator. 

The  Board  plans  to  organize 
these  day-long  workshops  every 
other  year  (alternating  with  the 
years  of  the  New  England  Green- 
house Conference)  in  mid-October. 
These  will  be  offered  free  of 
charge  to  all  NHPGA  members. 

Manuals  Still  Available 

Some  pesticide  manuals  from  the 
1992  New  England  Greenhouse 
Conference  are  still  available  for 
those  of  you  who  would  like  an  ex- 
tra copy  or  never  got  a  first. 

Check  with  your  state  extension 
office.  If  they  don't  have  any,  con- 
tact Richard  McAvoy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut.  You  can  send 
$5.00  (this  includes  postage)  to 
him  at  1376  Storrs  Road,  Storrs,  CN 
06269,  or  call  him  at  (203)  486- 
0627.  ■¥ 
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Newton  Greenhouse 

32  Amesbury  Road,  Newton,  NH  03858 
603-382-5289 


Quality  Plants 
green  and  flowering 

from  2  1/2"  to  10"  pots 

Holiday,  bedding  plants,  &  dish  gardens 

year  round  cut  snaps,  pot  mums. 

Gloxinias  and  African  violets 

Licensed  propagator 
of  Mikkelsen  &  Ecke  New  Guinea  Impatiens 


MRCH/HONr 


IRRIGATION  /  SNOWMAKING 

in 
Manchester,  NH 

Providing  all  your  irrigation  needs. 
Design  Services  also  available. 


180  2Uichary  Rd. 

Unit  #3  N^swWWV 

Manchester,  N.H.  03101 

(603)  622-8825 

1  •800-558-9888  IN  NH  ONLY 


Cabeentei 


"The  Qeranium  Specialists" 

Wholesale  Growers 

1  111"  Geraniums  (year  round) 

4"  Pre-finished  Geraniums 

2  1/2"  Ivy  Geraniums  &.  Fuchsia 

Martha  Washington  Geraniums 

Spring  Hanging  Baskets,  Lilies/Bulbs 

Azaleas,  Cyclamen,  Poinsettias,  Foliage 

JOHN  B.  CARPENTER,  President 
ROBERT  J.  CARPENTER,  General  Manager 

603/659-3391 

220  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

NEWMARKET,  NH  03857 


DRAGlUt 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Lawn  Sl  Garden  Limestone 

Decorative  Landscape  Stone 

White  Plays  and 

Bagged  Bark  Mulch 


Robert  F.  Myers 
28  Horseshoe  Drive,  Scarborough,  ME  04074 


(800)  541-9127 


The  Plantsman 
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The  First  In  New 
Hampshire — 
and  Neiw  England 

Mike  Cherim's  The  Green  Spot  has 
two  aspects — one  is  a  small  retail 
greenhouse/nursery  specializing  in 
culinary  herbs  and  house  plants. 
The  second  is  a  mail  order  division 
called  "The  Department  of  Bio-In- 
genuity,"  a  supplier/distributorship 
of  organic  management  products — 
the  first  in  New  Hampshire.  Bio- 
Ingenuity  offers  'Green  IVlethods'  ™ 
for  'Completely  Organic  Property 
IVlanagemenf  (COPM)™.  These 
include  39  species  of  beneficial 
organisms,  59  Green  Methods 
products,  and  lots  of  information. 
(Mike  feels  that  some  companies 
sell  organic  products  and  beneficial 
organisms  without  giving  the  infor- 
mation to  go  along  with  it.  "The 
result  is  disappointment;  and  this 
reflects  poorly  on  the  whole 
industry.") 

Offerings  include  such  things  as 
Delphaslus  pusillus,  a  beetle  that  eats 
whiteflies,  nematodes  that  infect 
and  kill  lapanese  beetle  larvae, 
Amblyseius  fallicus  (a  spider  mite 
predator  native  to  New  England), 
and  the  Mosquito  Fish  Igambusia 
affinis),  used  successfully  in  other 
states  for  mosquito  control. 

Mike  also  offers  traps  and  moni- 
toring aids,  diatomaceous  earth,  a 
special  seed  mix  that  encourages 
the  proliferation  of  beneficial  or- 
ganisms, and  Snail  Barr — copper 
strips  used  to  repel  slugs. 

Bio-Ingenuity  is  a  year-and-a-half 
old  and  covers  a  lot  of  ground — 
Mike's  both  supplier  and  distribu- 
tor, selling  to  retail  outlets  as  well 
as  home-owners  and  commercial 
businesses. 

Although  chemical  control  is  still 
the  control  of  choice  for  most  of 
the  state's  commercial  growers,  as 
regulations  become  more  stringent, 
it  may  become  worthwhile  to  look 
into  new  methods  and  find  ways  to 
combine  these  with  the  old. 

For  a  free  catalog,  write  The 
Green  Spot,  Department  of  Bio-In- 
genuity, 93  Priest  Road,  Barrington, 
NH  03825.  Or  call  Mike  at  (603) 
942-8925  . 


Christmas  Tree  Pest 
Management  Course 

University  of  New  Hampshire  Co- 
operative Extension  has  planned 
an  intensive  Christmas  tree  pest 
management  course  for  January  6 
and  7,  1994,  to  be  held  at  Keene 
State  College,  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  course  will  be  a  mixture  of 
lectures  and  labs  covering  a  wide 
range  of  insect,  disease,  and  weed 
identification  and  control  topics 
along  with  pesticide  safety  issues. 
Scheduled  instructors  include:  Dr. 
)ohn  Ahrens,  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station;  Barbara 
Burns,  Vermont  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Parks;  Dr.  William  Merrill, 
Penn  State  University;  Dr.  Cheryl 
Smith,  UNH  Cooperative  Extension; 
Dr.  Stan  Swier,  UNH  Cooperative 
Extension;  John  Turmell,  Vermont 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Nancy  Wenner,  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity. 

According  to  the  course  orga- 
nizer, Marshall  Patmos,  this  will  be 
of  value  to  both  beginners  and  ex- 
perienced growers. 

Pre-registration  is  required  with 
a  full  course  cost  payment  of  $100. 
Entry  deadline  is  December  27. 
For  more  information,  contact  Mar- 
shall Patmos,  UNH  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension, PO  Box  798,  Keene,  NH 
03431,  at  (603)  352-4550. 

1993  SBA  Tree  Planting 
Grants 

On  October  25,  1993,  US  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  Dis- 
trict Director  William  K.  Phillips  an- 
nounced that  a  grant  totaling 
$130,088  was  awarded  by  the  SBA 
to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  un- 
der the  federal  government's  na- 
tional tree  planting  program.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  was  based 
upon  the  state's  total  population. 

Under  the  Natural  Resources 
Development  Program,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Business  Act, 
federal  dollars  for  tree  planting  on 
state  or  local  government  land  are 
made  available  to  states  which 
agree  to  match  at  least  25%  of  the 


federal  grant.  In  addition,  any 
state  or  local  government  partici- 
pating must  use  small  businesses 
as  contractors. 

In  New  Hampshire,  more  than  30 
applications  were  received  by  the 
Division  of  Forests  &  Lands,  which 
then  used  an  established  rating 
system  to  evaluate  each  proposal. 
The  following  21  communities,  plus 
one  state  educational  institution, 
were  selected:  Bartlett,  Bedford, 
Beriin,  Brookline,  Candia,  Concord, 
Dover,  Dublin,  Dunbarton,  Durham, 
Exeter,  Keene,  Londonderry, 
Manchester,  Mariborough,  Orford, 
Portsmouth,  Raymond,  Stratham, 
Tamworth,  Temple,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Technical  Institute  in 
Concord. 

The  total  dollar  amount  which 
will  ultimately  be  awarded  to  small 
businesses  will  be  over  $337,000. 

Small  business  contractors  inter- 
ested in  bidding  on  one  of  the  lo- 
cal tree  planting  projects  (in  the 
spring  of  1994)  should  contact  the 
communities  and  school  listed 
above.  For  information  on  the  pro- 
gram itself,  call  Mary  Reynolds  at 
(603)  271-2214. 

Connecticut  Valley 
Conference 

The  Connecticut  River  loint  Com- 
mission, originally  established  by 
the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
legislatures  in  1987  and,  since 
1990,  a  non-profit  corporation,  con- 
tinues to  pursue  its  mandate  to 
"protect  and  preserve  the  economy 
and  ecology  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley."  This  year  it  is  host- 
ing a  conference  aimed  at  finding 
new  ways  to  market  valley  agricul- 
tural products. 

"The  Connecticut  River  Valley: 
Opening  New  Markets  for  Agricul- 
ture" will  be  held  on  January  22  at 
the  Lake  Morey  Inn  in  Fairiee,  VT. 
The  main  topic  will  be  marketing: 
"There's  a  market  of  potentially 
several  million  from  Montreal  to 
New  York  and  thesmall  grower 
doesn't  know  how  to  get  to  it." 
Panels  will  examine,  among  other 
topics,  cooperatives,  niche  market- 
ing, agri-tourism,  and  community 
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supported  agriculture.  There's  a 
$15.  fee — this  pays  for  your  lunch. 
For  more:  (603)826-4800. 

FFA  Winners 

At  the  October  30  FFA  Competi- 
tion held  at  UNH,  Pembroke  Acad- 
emy came  in  first,  with  Winnisquam 
(Tilton)  and  Fall  Mt.  (Alstead)  sec- 
ond and  third,  respectively.    Top 


individual  scores  went  to  David 
Wilson  (Pembroke),  Charlie  Robin- 
son (Winnisquam),  and  Bridget 
Blaine  (Fall  Mt). 

The  competition  included  a  gen- 
eral exam,  some  hands-on  work 
(repotting),  and  plant  identifica- 
tion. Congratulations  to  the  con- 
testants and  thanks  to  all  those 
who  made  the  day  a  success. 


HORTICULTURAL   COURSES 

AT   THE 

THOMPSON   SCHOOL 


This  is  a  partial  listing  of  horticultural  courses  offered  this  winter  at  the  UNH 
Thompson  School.  The  winter/spring  semester  runs  from  January  19  through 
May  10,  1994,  with  some  courses  offered  in  seven-week  modules.  [Some  courses 
may  have  prerequisites — courses  or  experience). 


Plant  Propagation,  3cr.  MW  9-10  and  T  10-12  or  T  2-4 

Nursery  and  Garden  Center  Management,  3  cr.  T 

12-3 

Landscape  Design,  4  cr.  MF  9-10  and  F  1-5 

Introduction  to  Floral  Design,  2  cr.  T  Th  3-6,  Meets  7 
wks.  Jan  19-Mar  11 

Floral  Design:  Weddings,  2  cr.  T  Th  3-6,  Meets  7  wks. 
Mar  21 -May  10 

Horticultural  Facilities  Management,  2  cr.  T  8-9;  2  hr. 
lab  arranged 

Bedding  Plant  Production,  2  cr   MW  10-11,  M  1-4, 
Meets  7  wks.  Jan  19-Mar  11 

Pest  Management:  Diseases,  2  cr.  MWF  10-11  and  Th 
10-12  or  2-4,  Meets  7  wks.  Jan  19-Mar  11 

Pest  Management:  Insects,  2  cr.  MWF  10-11  and  Th 
10-12  or  2-4.  Meets  7  wks.  Mar  21 -May  10 

Garden  Design  and  Culture,  2  cr.  MW  10-11  and  M  1- 
4,  Meets  7  wks.  Mar  21-May  10 

Interior  Plants  and  Plantscaping,  2  cr.  Th  6-9  PM 

Horticultural  Pruning,  2  cr.  W  1-4 

Arboriculture  I,  3  cr.  M  11-12  and  M  1-5  or  F  8-12 

Herbaceous  Plant  Materials,  1  cr.  Th  10-11 


You  may  enroll  in  these  courses  by  phoning  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion (DCE)  at  (603)  862-2015.  For  information  on  course  content,  the  new 
part-lime  associates  Degree  program,  or  the  Diploma  in  Landscape  Horticulture . 
call  (603)  862-1035.  Additional  courses  are  offered  at  UNH  in  Plant  Biology, 
Entomology,  and  other  departments 


HT  244 

HT245 

HT  246 

HT  249 

HT  252 

HT  257B 

HT  258 

HT  259A 

HT  2598 

HT  260 

HT  261 

HT  264 

FT  264 

HT  267 

Showtime  '94 

EXPO  '94— A  NEW  LOOK,  the  1994 
Farm  &  Forest  Exposition  in 
Manchester  on  February  3-5,  is  be- 
ing planned  as  a  larger  and  more 
varied  show,  it  has  both  a  bigger 
exhibit  area  and  a  wider  range  of 
booth  configurations  and  is  looking 
for  more  exhibitors  wanting  to  sell 
green  industry  products,  if  you  are 
interested,  contact  Mary  Ellen  Pit- 
man on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
mornings  at  (603)  271-3788. 

In  addition  to  the  expanded 
commercial  aspect  (maple  syrup, 
cookbooks,  T-shirts,  honey),  there 
will  be  a  petting  zoo,  a  recertifica- 
tion  program  for  pesticide  applica- 
tors, an  aquaculture  symposium, 
and  a  talk  (sponsored  by  the  bee- 
keepers' association)  on  bee 
venom  therapy.    Plenty  of  variety. 

AS  OF  NOVEMBER  first,  the  Sea- 
coast  Area  Flower  &  Landscape 
Show  has  found  no  suitable  loca- 
tion. The  search  continues — there 
are  several  promising  sites.  For  an 
update,  contact  Brenda  Schure  at 
(603)  436-0815. 

A  LOCATION  for  the  Third  Annual 
New  Hampshire  Orchid  Society 
Show  has  been  found.  It  will  be 
held  April  27-May  first  in  the  South 
Atrium  of  the  Bedford  Mall, 
Bedford,  NH.  Along  with  plants, 
there  will  be  art  work  displayed 
and  cut  flowers  for  sale.  For  infor- 
mation, contact  loanna  Eckstrom  at 
(603)  654-5070. 

NO  THEME  has  been  chosen  for 
the  24th  Annual  University  of  New 
Hampshire  Greenhouse  Open 
House  being  held  at  the  Plant  Bi- 
ology and  Thompson  School 
Greenhouses  on  Mast  Road  on 
March  25-26,  but  Otho  Wells,  this 
year's  chairperson,  says  there  will 
be  "lots  of  action,  lots  of  demon- 
strations, lots  of  talks  "  There  will 
be  soil  testing  and  plenty  of 
people  to  answer  questions.  'W 
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IMPATIENS 

® 
Rosebud  Double 

Summer  Ic^  Double 
Celebration  New  Quinea 

D.S.  COLE 


4  > 


Growers 


240  North  Village  Road,  Loudon,  NH  03301 
(603)  783-9561  Fax  (603)  783-9562 

Tour  Impatient  Source 


Let  Rough  Brothers' 

expertise  turn  your 

greenhouse  into  a 

powerhouse — for  profits. 

Call  the  experts  at  Rough  Brothers  for  information  and 
technical  assistance  on  these  quality  products. 

Manufacturers  of: 

•  WhiteHouse 

•  The  International 

•  Harvest  House 

•  The  '2100'  gutter-connected  house 

•  Free-standing  poly  arch  houses 

•  Techlite  glazing 

•  Ro-Flo  benches 

•  Ebb  &  Flo  benches 

Distributors  of 

•  Alcoa  Aluminum  Fin  Heating 

•  Heating  and  ventilating  equipment 

•  Maintenance  supplies,  glass,  parts 

...and  more 

Rough  Brothers 
P.O.  Box  16010,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45216 

rrm 

ROUGH 

BROTHERS 

I  I 

1  •800/543-7351 


'/QUALin: 

■  SELEQION : 

■',&  SERVICE" 

This  Is  What  We  Grow  At  Millican  Nurseries. 


See  our  wide 
selection  of  trees, 
evergreens  and 
shrubs  More  than 
1,000  varieties 
available  Delivery 


throughout  New 
England  Located 
in  Chichester,  NH 
(13  miles  north  of 
Concord)  Call  us 
at  603-435-6660. 


•  TOP  LINE  TURF  SEEDS 

•  QUALITY  GRANULAR  GMF  FERTIUZER 

•  CUSTOM  MIXING  -  OUR  SPECIALITY 

•  DOLOMITIC  LIME 

•  DELIVERY  THROUGHOUT  NEW  ENGLAND 

In  NE  800-624-2952 
In  VT  800-244-4628 
FAX     802-893-2194 

Grow  wit fi  the  Best 


L.D 


INC. 


OLIVER  SEED  CO. 
P.  O.  BOX  156 
MILTON,  VERMONT  05468 
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For  twelve  years,  Pleasant 
View  Gardens  has  built  a  reputation 
for  quality,  service  and  reliability.  Our  aops 
are  healthy  and  hearty  because  they're  grown  in 
an  optimum  environment,  ana  our  newlv  expanded  green- 
house area  of  4  aaes  enables  us  to  providie  greater 
availability  and  more  varieties.  Contact  us  today  about: 


\/ 1 


■  foliage  aops 

■  4"  annuals  and  paks 

■  hanging  baskets 

■  plugs 

■  cuttings 

■  herbs 


lleascint^eui 
Scnxlens 

New  England's  fastest  growing  wholesaler! 


holiday  aops 

foliage  for  interior  design 

flowering  plants 

large  foliage  plants 

and  trees 

all  your  planting  needs 


RFD  3,  Box  3701,  Pittsfield,  NH  03263 
Tel.  (603)  435-8361    Fax  (603)  435-6849 
©  Pleasant  View  Gardens  1992 


^^c- 


"Helping  ^o\i  To  Grow" 

B.E  SUPPLY 

GREENHOUSE  SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

Hemlock  Rd.  -  Langdon 

Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  0 

Charlestown,  New  Hampshire  03603 

Nu-Form  Products  •  Pre-filled  Flats  &.  Pots 

Restricted  Pesticides  'Fertilizers 

•  Kord  Products 

♦  Distributors  for  Plasti  Form  &.  Plasti  Vac 

•  Distributors  for  Hyde  Park  &.  Sunshine  Soils 

603-835-6930 
fax:  603'835'2180 
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ELSEWHERE       IN       THE       NEWS 


A  Show  Revived 

For  the  first  time  in  25  years, 
Rhode  Island  will  have  its  own 
flower  show.  The  Rhode  Island 
State  Flower  Show  (February  24-27) 
will  be  one  of  the  first  events  held 
in  the  new  convention  center 
opening  in  Providence  in  mid-De- 
cember. 

Dave  Jackson  (who  runs  the  very 
successful  Far  West  Show  in  Se- 
attle) will  be  running  the  Rhode  Is- 
land show  as  well.  There  are  three 
levels  of  show  space:  the  first  will 
contain  over  an  acre  of  landscapes 
and  educational  exhibits;  the  sec- 
ond, sales  areas  and  smaller  exhib- 
its (flower  arrangements,  etc.);  the 
top  has  places  to  eat. 

The  Rhode  Island  Nurserymen's 
Association  is  going  to  be  deeply 
involved.  Along  with  members'  in- 
dividual exhibits,  the  association 
itself  will  have  a  booth  and  garden 
clinic  (a  trained  horticulturist  will 
answer  people's  questions);  it's 
also  planning  some  sort  of  hands- 
on  demonstration  (grafting  seems 
the  topic  of  choice).  A  great  old 
show  in  a  brand  new  center.  For 
details:  Ken  Lagerquist  at  (508) 
761-9260. 

A  Fund  Established 

(from  New  Horizons,  the  Horticultural 
Research  Institute,  fall,  1993). 

"We  extend  our  appreciation  to 
new  HRI  (Horticultural  Research  In- 
stitute) member  New  England 
Nurserymen's  Association.  NENA 
is  establishing  the  New  England 
Nurserymen's  Association  Research 
Grant  with  a  minimum  of  $20,000, 
to  be  created  with  a  percentage  of 
the  proceeds  received  from  their 
annual  trade  show,  "New  England 
Grows,"  next  scheduled  for  lanuary 
27-29,  1994.  In  addition,  NENA 
sponsored  a  50/50  cash  raffle  at  its 
summer  meeting  August  12  in 
Kennebunk,  ME;  the  proceeds  gen- 
erated $550  toward  the  new  HRI 
fund.  NENA  was  recognized  at  the 
HRI  reception,  held  at  the  AAN 
Convention  in  Dallas,  for  its  com- 
mitment to  raising  its  members'  in- 
terest in  HRI's  research  grants." 


Can  you  identify  this  insecl? 
Answers  on  page  2A. 


A  Branch  Announced 

Griffin  Greenhouse  Supplies  of 
Latham,  New  York,  announced  the 
opening  of  their  new  branch  in  Au- 
burn, New  York,  on  September  20, 
1993.  This  branch,  located  at  One 
Ellis  Drive,  will  service  customers 
in  western  New  York.  This  brings 
the  number  of  Griffin  locations  to 
five:  Latham  and  Auburn,  branches 
in  Portland,  Maine,  and  Walling- 
ford,  Connecticut,  and  the  main  of- 
fice in  Tewksbury,  Massachusetts. 
The  phone  number  in  Auburn  is 
(315)  255-1450. 

Three  Winners... 

The  All-America  Rose  Selections  for 
1994  include  two  tea  roses  and  a 
grandiflora. 

SECRET  is  a  vigorous  upright  tea 
rose  with  4  1/2-inch  blossoms  of 
softly  blended  pink  with  a  strong 
fragrance  of  spice  and  fruit.  Intro- 
duced by  The  Conard-Pyle  Com- 
pany, this  rose  was  hybridized  by 
Daniel  Tracy  of  E.G.  Hill  Company. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  Pristine  and 


Friendship. 

CARIBBEAN  is  a  grandiflora 
growing  to  4  1/2  feet  and  produc- 
ing 4-inch  warm  orange  blossoms 
touched  with  yellow.  Introduced 
by  Jackson  &  Perkins,  Caribbean 
was  hybridized  by  Wilhelm  Kordes, 
using  Mercedes  and  an  unnamed 
seedling. 

MIDAS  TOUCH,  a  hybrid  tea  that 
can  grow  up  to  five  feet,  has  blos- 
soms with  "rich  clear  yellow  petal 
crowns."  "Its  splendidly  long, 
pointed  buds  spiral  open  to  re- 
lease the  scent  of  musk."  Jack 
Christensen  hybridized  this  rose 
from  Brandy  and  Friesensohne.  It 
is  being  introduced  by  Jackson  and 
Perkins. 

...and  One  That  Went  a 
Little  Too  Far 

(from  'Weekly  Market  Bulletin, 
October  20,  1993) 

Multiflora  Rose  was  introduced  in 
the  1930s  and  '40s  by  federal  and 
state  agricultural  officials  as  a  liv- 
ing fence,  wildlife  habitat,  food 
source  for  wildlife,  and  an  erosion 
control  agent.  While  it  does  per- 
form those  functions,  it  has  be- 
come a  serious  weed  across  the 
Northeast. 

Now  biological  control  is  a  pos- 
sibility. Researchers  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University  have  identified  a 
mite  and  a  virus  that  have  proven 
effective  in  controlling  multiflora 
rose.  The  virus  causes  the  rose  ro- 
sette disease  and  is  spread  by  the 
eriophid  mite. 

A  five-year  research  project  was 
conducted  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  controls.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  research,  30  per- 
cent of  the  plants  showed  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  and  one  per- 
cent of  the  plants  had  died.  At 
the  end  of  five  years,  94  percent  of 
the  plants  had  been  infected  and 
88  percent  had  died. 

"While  biological  control  is  not 
fast,  it  does  allow  a  landowner  to 
clean  up  his  land  without  the  use 
of  herbicides  or  costly  mechanical 
clearing  operations."  ¥ 
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AUSTRIAN  PINE,  5-8'  height 

Beautiful,  Heavy,  Connecticut  Valley  Nursery  Grown. 
Growing  500  Acres  of  New  England's  Finest  Trees  &  Shrubs 

flUr*4  4     ^^       en  Trees  Since  1929     ^ 

^illane  !f(tirsenes,"nc. 

604  MAIN  STREET,  CROMWELL  CONNECTICUT  06416  /  PHONE  (203)  635-5500  /  FAX  (203)  635-3685 


HARNESS  THE  SUN!!! 

SUN-MATE  FOR  THE  90'S! 


r^ 


1,  2,  3  TEMPERED  GLASS  SKINS  OR  G.E.  LEXAN 

OR  ACRYLIC  PLASTIC  PANEL  SKINS.  SINGLE  TEMPERED 

GLASS  LEAST  COSTLY  AND  PERMANENT. 

TEMPERED  GLASS  ARCH  RE-SKIN  A  SPECIALTY 


See  our  tempered  glass  re-skin  at  UNH. 
We  were   chosen   for   high   light,   low   mainten- 
ance,   and    permanent    performance    re-skin. 


G.E.  LEXAN  AND  ACRYLIC 

PLASTIC  PANELS 

NEWOR  RENEW.  10  YEAR 

WARRANTY  BY  MFGR. 


Lexan  Re-skin  packages  for  old 
glass  or  plastic  re-skin,  prefabbed, 
instructions,  and  plans  for  easy 
installation  or  labor  installed. 


'P^^jL 


THIS  IS  THE  HEART  OF  SUN-MATE 


SINGLE  TEMPERED  GLASS 
LOWEST  COST  AND 

PERMANENT!!  ADD  2ND 
0R3RDSKINU\TER!! 


"PIGGYBACK"  Re-skin  1,  2,  3 
temjjered  glass  skins  on  old  alum, 
glass  greenhouses.  Prefabricated 
package  easy  to  install  with  plans 
&  instructions  or  labor  installed. 


Office  Phone  lAfiki  A  iiir>\/ ^nnniiii  i^M  ir^r  ^/MtiinA  kiw  IKI/^       U.S.  Patent 


Areaco<.e3i7WINANDY  GREENHOUSE  COMPANY  INC. 

935-2111 


No.  4,658,339 


NEW 


2211  Peacock  Road,  Richmond,  Indiana  47374 

SUN  -MATE  TEMPERED  GLASS  "LOW  SNOW"  GREENHOUSES 

FROM  $3.00  SO  FT. 

EASY  TO  ERECT  AND  LIVE  WITHI  COMPLETE  PREFAB.  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 
YOU  CAN  RE-SKIN  OR  ERECT  WITH  INEXPERIENCED  LABOR  AND  "SAVE"!!! 


RENEW 


SUN-MATE  RE-SKIN  AND  REPLACEMENT  VENTS  LESS  INVESTMENT  THAN  WOOD 
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THERE  'S      ALWAYS       ROOM       FOR      A 

Hosta 


iA- 


Owen  M.  Rogers 


F 

Xirst 


.irst  of  all,  do  we  pronounce  it 
"Hoe-sta"  or  "Hoss-ta"?  My  preference 
is  the  former  for,  after  all,  it  is  named 
for  the  Austrian  botanist  and  physi- 
cian N.  T.  Host  (like  Post).  But  Dr 
Host  wasn't  English  was  he?  And 
when  did  English  pronunciation  ever 
make  sense?  Oh  well,  either  way  is 
better  than  the  old-fashioned  name  of 
Funkia,  and  if  you  can't  decide,  then 
call  it  Plantain  Lily. 

Regardless  of  your  pronunciation, 
there's  a  hosta  among  the  dozens  of 
species  and  hundreds  of  varieties  in 
this  versatile  genus  for  every  garden. 
But  what  are  the  best  conditions  for  growing  them?  Most 
gardeners  think  of  hostas  as  shade  garden  plants,  an 
epithet  that  they  have  rightly  earned,  but  in  nature, 
hosta  grow  at  edges  of  woods,  along  streams,  and  in 
other  spots  that  have  more  light  than  we  normally  think 
of  as  best.  In  fact,  it  has  been  my  observation  that  while 
hostas  will  survive  in  dense  shade,  they  will  not  thrive 
So  everyone  should  continue  to  grow  them  in  partial 
shade  where  they  do  well,  but  also  try  some  in  brighter 
sun.  Most  of  the  yellows  will  do  much  better  in  more 
sun  than  is  in  the  standard  recommendation.  I  was 
forced  to  consider  this  in  my  garden  by  hurricane  Gloria. 
I  had  developed  a  nice  (to  my  eye)  collection  of  hosta 
leaf  colors  in  a  planting  around  the  base  of  a  white 
pine.  After  Gloria  drastically  pruned  the  pine,  my  hostas 
received  full  sun  in  the  morning  and  half  the  afternoon.  I 
was  sure  that  would  be  the  end  of  my  collection,  and 
sure  enough,  some  weren't  at  all  happy.  The  blue 
greens,  e.g.,  Hosta  sieboldiana  'Elegans',  didn't  hold  their 
blue  color  as  well  as  those  growing  in  more  shade,  but 
the  yellows  have  gloried  in  the  new  light  of  day.  'Sum 
and  Substance'  is  huge  and  'August  Moon'  has  never 
looked  brighter.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
others  can  stand  even  more  sun. 

I'm  slowly  gathering  more  data,  but  it  appears  that 
moisture  is  the  more  important  need  and,  when  it  is 


plentiful,  a  number  of  hostas  can  be 
grown  in  very  open  sites.  The  old  H 
lancifolia  and  the  big  'Krossa  Regal' 
with  its  five-foot  flower  stalks  (I've 
never  been  able  to  get  the  six  feet 
that  some  catalogs  promise)  do  very 
well  in  essentially  full  sun  Admit- 
tedly, my  trials  have  been  small  and 
they  will  need  to  be  expanded  This 
is  how  I'm  doing  it  I'm  planning  to 
pot  up  some  of  the  other  yellows 
and  some  greens  whose  leaf  patterns 
I  like  and  set  the  pots  in  a  series  of 
trial  locations  The  pots  can  be  sunk 
in  soil  or  mounded  with  mulch  and 
given  adequate  moisture  If  they  do  well,  I'll  try  them  a 
little  further  out  In  the  sun  If  they  scorch,  I'll  move 
them  into  a  little  more  shade  When  I  devised  this 
simple  test,  I  didn't  think  about  leaving  the  plants  in 
pots  permanently,  but  lately  I've  begun  to  wonder  if  it 
might  not  be  nice  to  have  a  moveable  garden.  It  could 
be  set  upon  the  porch  in  the  spring,  deeper  into  shade 
during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  somewhere  else 
when  company  is  expected  I'll  admit  that  pots  require 
regular  watering  and  eventually  a  big  hosta  will  outgrow 
the  pot,  but  these  do  not  seem  like  unreasonable  re- 
quirements. (Then  again,  if  it's  your  wife  who  may  have 
to  do  some  watering,  check  with  her  first!) 

Another  underused  group  involves  the  dwarf  hostas. 
While  most  gardeners  seem  to  go  for  big,  spectacular 
hostas,  there  is  a  place  for  the  lovely  dwarf  species  and 
varieties  such  as  H.  venusla,  H.  nakaiana,  and  cultivars  like 
'Tiny  Tears'  and  'Vera  Verde'.  In  that  perfect  garden  I'm 
going  to  have  some  day,  there  will  be  a  special  place 
for  the  miniatures.  Perhaps  they'll  be  on  top  of  a  three- 
foot  wall  nestled  against  a  moss-covered  stone  or  over- 
hanging a  tiny  watercourse.  Or  maybe  the  dwarfs  would 
be  good  candidates  for  my  pot  garden  where  they  could 
be  set  at  eye  level  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  sum- 
mer bloom 
No  matter  how  the  new  ones  react  to  different  condi- 
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tions  in  my  dream  garden,  I'll  keep  the  large  woodland 
area  because,  after  all,  that  is  where  many  hostas  do 
best  However,  it  should  not  be  solid  shade  Having 
found  out  that  some  hostas  iii<e  the  sun,  I'm  going  to 
continue  them  in  stronger  light  Moving  the  yellows  into 
the  sun  still  gives  me  a  palette  of  greens  and  variega- 
tions with  which  to  paint  a  picture  Between  yellow- 
green,  blue-green  and  all  the  variegated  forms,  any  artist 
could  be  kept  busy  Also,  it  is  in  this  partially  shaded 
area  where  hostas  really  shine  as  minimum  maintenance 
plants,  shading  out  all  but  the  tree  seedling  weeds.  A 
little  attention  to  watering,  a  yearly  fertilization,  a  slug 
program  —  and  the  work  is  done. 

After  all  this  discussion  on  leaves,  one  has  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  are  also  flowers  Some  hosta  have 
spectacular  bloom,  starting  with  H.  sieboldiana  in  the 
spring  and  ending  with  the  plantaginea  group,  for  ex- 
ample, 'Royal  Standard',  in  the  fall  Some  are  fragrant 
and  add  a  pleasant  aroma  to  the  garden  and  all  add 
bright  spots  of  color  1  extend  my  garden  flower  se- 
quence even  further  by  adding  crocus  to  the  hosta  beds. 
I  know  that  some  people  object  to  bulbs  mixed  with 
hostas  because  the  yellowing  bulb  foliage  can  detract 
from  the  spring  freshness  of  the  emerging  hosta.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  bright  crocus  colors  are 
wonderful  season  lengtheners  while  I'm  waiting  for  the 
hosta  to  come  up.  I  push  the  crocus  foliage  down  under 
the  hosta  leaves  and  it  is  hardly  visible. 

In  a  short  article,  it  is  impossible  to  include  all  the 


available  hosta  information  For  the  person  who  wants  to 
go  on,  there  are  three  major  references  that  all  devotees 
should  have 

The  HosUj  Book,  2nd  Edition,  by  Paul  Aden 

Hosla,  The  Flowering  Foliage  Plant,  by  Diana  Grenfell 

The  Cenus  Hosta,  by  W  George  Schmid 
All  three  are  published  by  Timber  Press  at  9999  S  W. 
Wilshire,  Portland,  Oregon  97225  Of  the  three,  Schmid's 
is  the  most  complete  because  it  includes  a  very  long  list 
of  both  English  and  Japanese  cultivars  It  is  also  the 
most  controversial  because  he  reduces  all  species  not 
known  in  the  wild  to  the  level  of  cultivars,  eg,  Hosta 
lancifolia  becomes  Hosta  'Lancifolia'  and  Hosta  tokudama  be- 
comes Hosta  'Tokudama'  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
his  taxonomic  concepts  hold  Remember,  we  would  be 
calling  our  hostas  A/f(ris  if  the  International  Botanical 
Congress  didn't  decide  to  conserve  the  name  Hosta  in 
1905. 

So,  hostas  are  old  plants  that  have  been  in  garden 
use  for  a  very  long  time;  hostas  are  new  plants  and  the 
spring  catalogs  each  year  present  a  panoply  of  new 
goodies;  and  hostas  are  the  plants  for  the  future  as 
people  find  new  uses  for  them  and  try  them  in  different 
spots.  You  can  be  part  of  this  exciting  parade  You  have 
a  place  for  Hosta  in  your  garden. 

Dr   Owen  M    Rogers  is  Professor  of  Plant  Biology  at  the  University 
of  Uew  Hampshire    His  address  is  Department  of  Plant  Biology. 
Nesmith  Hall,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  NH  03824- 
3597   His  phone  number  is  (603)  862-3222    't 


NORTHERN    NURSERIES 

WHOLESALE  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTION  CENTERS 

U.S.  Route  5,  White  River  Junction,  VT  05001 

16  Pinkham  Road  West,  Barrington,  Nh  03825  i 

SER  VING  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ^• 

WITH  ABOVE  GROUND  PLANT  MATERIAL 


Distributors  in  the  following  lines: 

•  Lofts  Seeds  ,  Birchmder  Sprayers 

•  DeWitt  Weed  Barrier     ,  Lebanon  TurfFeitilizers 

•  Corona  Hand  Tools      .  Mulch  &  Grow  Hydrosecding  Fiber 

•  Earthway  Spreaders       •  Nureery  &  Landscape  Supplies 

Contact: 

lim  Babb,  Mgr.,  White  River  Junction,  VT,  (802)  295-2117 

Bob  Avercll,  Mgr.,  Barrington,  NH,  (603)  868-7172 

GOOD  SERVICE .  DEPENDABLE  QUAinT'  CONVENIENT  LOCATION 
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BLUE  BELL 


BLUE    BELL  be- 

gan  1986  when  Yuda  and  '•  »  Amy 
Daskal  put  up  two  27x96  New  England- 
ers  on  their  newly-purchased  ten  ares  in 
Lee.  They  were  up  in  time  for  a  winter 
crop  of  snaps. 
Yuda  grew  up  in  Israel — his  parents  emigrated 
there  from  Rumania  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  live 
on  a  kibbutz  in  the  mountains  in  the  north.  At  the 
time,  Israel  was  trying  to  find  a  niche  in  the  agricul- 
tural export  market  to  Europe — there  was  (and  still  is) 
no  trade  with  its  neighbors — and  a  lot  of  crops — cot- 
ton, bananas,  potatoes — were  tried  at  the  Daskals' 
kibbutz.  (Avocados  did  well — both  horticulturally  and 
commercially.) 

He  came  to  America,  studied  agriculture  at  Cornell, 
then  returned  to  Israel — to  another  kibbutz,  this  one 
in  Galilee.  Here,  among  other  crops,  cut  flowers  were 
grown — again  for  the  European  market.  There  was  a 
field  of  anemones,  another  of  ranunculus,  and  experi- 
ments with  the  unusual — things  like  banksia,  an  Aus- 
tralian plant  with  a  pincushion-like  blossom. 

He  and  Amy  met  there  and  they  came  back  to 
America  (she  grew  up  in  New  jersey)  to  be  near  fam- 
ily in  New  Hampshire.  He  worked  at  other  green- 
houses (Newton  Greenhouse  among  them)  for  a 
couple  years  before  starting  a  business  of  their  own. 


PEN  TO  THE  NEW 

FROM  THE  FIRST,  the  Oaskals  grew  cut 
flowers.  They  decided  to  concentrate  on  those  that 
prefer  cool  temperatures  (to  cut  fuel  costs  )  and  which 
do  not  ship  well  (to  minimize  competition  from  long- 
range  shippers).  They  began  with  snapdragon  and 
were  always  looking  for  other  crops  that  meshed  well 
with  snap  production.  Practical  considerations  had  to 
be  taken  into  account — lapanese  thistle  (Cirsium 
japonicum),  for  example,  cost  more  than  the  market 
price  to  produce;  godesia  turned  out  to  be  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  botrytis  and  aphids.  (It  also  wasn't  a  good 
year-round  crop,  although  it  did  well  in  the  right  sea- 
son.) They  grew  calendula,  sweet  william,  iris,  and 
freesia.  Yuda  says  that  "iris  was  successful  very  lo- 
cally, but  couldn't  compete  with  west  coast  iris  in  the 
Boston  market."  Freesia  worked  out  well.  Now  snaps 
and  freesia  are  Blue  Bell's  main  cut  flower  crops. 

Each  year  there  are  four  loosely  defined  cycles  of 
snaps.  There's  no  supplemental  lighting  and  the 
length  of  the  cycles  change — the  time  from  planting  to 
harvest  can  be  as  little  as  six  weeks  in  summer,  as 
long  as  four  months  in  winter  Varieties  change  with 
the  season  as  well — some  types  grow  better  in  less 
light,  some  in  more  heat,  etc.  Whenever  a  bench  is 
harvested,  it's  replanted,  not  when  an  official  cycle 
begins.  (The  harvest  time  required  also  reflects  the 
season — in  summer,  an  entire  crop  can  mature  within 
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Jolly  Farmer  Products 

East  Lempster,  New  Hampshire  03605 


WHOLESALE  SUPPLIERS 


•  Bark  Mulch  -  Hemlock  &  Mbc 

•  Bagged  Mulch  •  Cedar  &  Pine 

•  Landscape  Ties 

•  Cut  &  Split  Firewood 

We  are  here  to  fulfill  your  needs.... 
Call  Toll  Free  today! 


New  Hampshire:  1-603-863-3311 
New  England:  1-800-537-0031 


WHOLESALE  GROWERS 


Annual  &  Perennial  Plugs 
Rooted  Cuttings 
Tuberous  Begonias 
Bedding  Plants 
Potted  Annuals 
Hanging  Baskets 
Cyclamen  - 

Liners,  Prefinished,  Finished 
Polnsettlas  - 

Cuttings,  Prefinished,  Finished 

Nationwide:  1-800-695-8300 
Local:  603-863-3370 


"Integrity,  quality  and  reliable  service  since  1967" 


CAVICCHIO 

GREENHOUSES.    INC 
Wholesale  Growers 


110  Codjer  Lane 

Sudbury,  MA  01  776 

(508)443-7177 


ANNUALS 
PERENNIALS 
HARDY  MUMS 
GROUND  COVER 
KALE  &  CABBAGE 


FALL  PANSIES 

JUMBO  ANNUALS 

HOLIDAY  PLANTS 

CLASSIC  PERENNIALS 

HARDY  FALL  ANNUALS 


FLOWERING  HANGING  BASKETS 
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a  week;  in  winter,  it  may  take  a 
month.) 

Seed  is  germinated  on  70  F 
heating  mats  with  mist  operating 
on  a  timer.  After  germination  (5-7 
days),  they're  removed  from  the 
heat  and  hand-watered  for  2-3 
weeks  until  planting. 

Seedlings  are  densely  planted 
in  either  ground  beds  or  soil-filled 
benches.  One  house  has  ten  3  1/ 
2x45  raised  ground  beds  going  the 
length  of  the  structure.  The 
frames  are  made  of  treated  wood 
(in  good  condition  after  seven 
years).  The  media — their  own  soil 
amended  with  manure  and  sewage 
sludge — is  only  eight  inches  deep, 
but  the  beds  are  open-bottomed, 
opening  onto  the  two  feet  of  sand 
and  gravel  on  which  the  greenhouse  sits. 

Benches  in  the  other  houses  (4x10  pressure- 
treated  frames  set  on  concrete  blocks  in  a  peninsula 
arrangement)  are  also  filled  with  the  same  amended 
soil — but  only  six  inches  of  it. 

Yuda  uses  drip  irrigation  (he  likes  to  use  tem- 
pered water  in  colder  weather  and  has  a  1000-gallon 
storage  tank  from  which  he  can  water  the  entire 
range),  feeds  with  a  Dosmatic  proportioner  (one  per 
house)  on  a  timer  (he  constant-feeds  the  snaps,  be- 
ginning one  or  two  weeks  after  planting;  with  freesia, 
he  waits  until  the  plants  are  4-6  inches  high);  the 
only  insect  problem  is  aphids. 

Cutting  begins  at  5:30  in  the  morning  four  days  a 
week.  Each  plant  produces  one  stem.  In  peak  sea- 
son, 400  bunches  (10  stems  per  bunch)  are  produced 
each  week. 

Nationwide,  60%  of  all  snaps  sold  are  white;  a  half 
of  what's  left  is  pink;  the  rest  are  assorted  colors. 
Yuda  tries  to  grow  a  variety  of  colors — "The  only  way 
to  sell  large  quantities  is  to  offer  a  large  selection  of 
colors,"  he  says. 

FREESIA  is  difficult  to  grow  in  summer — it  won't 
set  bud  if  the  soil  temperature  is  above  60  F.  In 
winter,  the  temperatures  are  right  and  the  plant  can 
tolerate  the  lower  light — it's  adaptable  and  meshes 
nicely  with  snapdragon  production.  (Although  freesia 
is  seen  as  a  cold  weather  crop  (some  manuals  sug- 
gest keeping  the  temperature  no  higher  than  50  F), 
Yuda  has  found  a  tolerance  for  a  wide  range  of  tem- 
perature. When  he  was  growing  poinsettias  in  the 
same  house  with  freesia,  he  found  they  did  well  in 
the  temperatures  poinsettias  require.)  So  five 
plantings — three  to  four  weeks  apart — begin  in  Au- 
gust and  last  into  December.  The  corms  are  closely 
planted  in  both  ground  beds  and  benches.  (Freesia 
have  traditionally  been  grown  in  flats  2  inches  deep.) 
They  grow  high — up  to  four  feet — two  levels  of 
netting  are  used  as  support;.    Each  plant  produces  2- 

December  1993  /  lanuary  1994 


3  blossoms;  serious  harvesting  be- 
gins in  January. 

Freesia  are  sorted  by  color, 
ten  to  a  bunch.  Five  bunches  make 
a  "master."  Several  colors  go  into 
a  master,  which  is  then  sleeved. 
Stem  length  ranges  from  11  to  20 
inches;  the  number  of  florets  per 
stem  ranges  from  four  to  14. 

Blue  Bell  now  has  one  local 
florist  supply  route  and  sells  the 
rest  to  a  wholesaler  at  the  Boston 
market. 

Freesia  seem  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  fusarium  (snaps  planted 
on  a  bench  immediately  after  a 
crop  of  freesia  will  not  be  affected) 
and  there  has  always  been  a  slight 
loss,  but  last  year  nearly  20%  of 
the  corms  were  infected.  So  this 
year  Yuda  bought  a  portable  steam  generator,  large 
enough  to  thoroughly  steam  a  shallow  50x5  bed  in 
two  hours,  and  all  the  beds  and  benches  in  the  range 
have  been  steamed.  The  long  beds  are  steamed  by 
a  canvas  hose  connected  to  the  steamer,  laid  on  the 
soil  surface,  and  covered  with  plastic;  the  peninsula 
benches  are  steamed  four  at  a  time  using  a  copper 
pipe  with  four  openings  that  is  connected  to  the 
streamer.  The  benches  are  covered  with  plastic,  and 
are  shallow  and  short  enough  to  need  nothing  more 
complicated. 

Experiments  continue:  Freesia  corms  are  not  cheap 
and  Yuda's  replanted  some  to  see  if  they  will  produce 
a  healthy  second  crop.  And  he's  looking  at  several 
types  of  sunflowers  for  cutting.  Sunflowers  can  be  di- 
rect-seeded and  grown  close  together  and  will  pro- 
duce a  flower  in  two  months — but  they're  tall — too  tall 
for  the  greenhouse — and  after  this  year,  will  be  grown 
only  outside  in  the  summer. 

There  are  four  outside  beds — the  equivalent  of  an- 
other house — in  which  cut  flowers  are  planted.  Sun- 
flowers and  snapdragons  predominate.  The  Daskals 
have  experimented  with  a  variety  of  field-grown  cut 
flower  crops  and  have  found  some  that  grow  well  and 
bloom  profusely,  but  for  many  of  these,  the  cutting 
took  long  hours  and  the  price  offered  was  minimal. 
So  they've  chosen  one-blossom  crops  (sunflower, 
snapdragon)  that  sell  for  good  prices. 

THE  BEDDING  PLANT  retail  trade  is  a 
fast-growing  aspect  of  Blue  Bell's  business.  This  year 
2  1/2  of  the  three  houses  were  filled  with  bedding 
plants  at  the  height  of  the  spring  retail  season  and 
snap  production  had  to  be  cut  to  accommodate  this 
growth.  So  during  the  spring,  Yuda  rents  a  48x27 
house  in  Portsmouth  to  keep  snap  production  con- 
stant. "The  market  gets  used  to  a  product  and  it 
wants  it  on  a  continuous  basis  with  no  interruptions.") 
'Bedding  plants'  at  Blue  Bell  is  a  term  used  to 
cover  a  wide  range  of  material.  It  includes  2000  flats 
and  400  hangers;  it    includes  1000  bare  root  perenni- 
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als  that  are  potted  into  1  1/2  gallon  containers  and 
1000  finished  perennials  in  one-quart  containers;  it  in- 
cludes a  selection  of  herbs  in  4-inch  pots.  And  1000 
pot  mums  grown  outside. 

The  peninsula  house  becomes  the  retail  sales 
house  and  during  the  spring  the  benches  are  covered 
with  2x4  ceiling  florescent  lighting  covers.  The  flat 
surface  of  plastic  crosshatching  is  light  and  durable 
and  excess  water  drains  immediately  into  the  bench 
soil.  As  plants  are  sold,  material  from  the  other  two 
houses  is  brought  in  to  replace  them. 

Here  too,  Yuda's  constantly  trying  new  material.  He 
grows  each  year's  All-America  Selections. ..and 
brachycome,  melampodium,  heliotrope.  And  nie- 
rembergia  and  phlox  and  gazania.... 

He  offers  not  only  4-pacs  of  assorted  colors,  but 
some  of  single  colors  as  well  (snaps,  dianthus,  cos- 
mos, zinnias,  nicotiana).  He  finds  customers  appreci- 
ate knowing  exactly  what  color  they're  buying. 

In  October,  three  outside  beds  were  filled  with 
blossoming  pansies.  "No  one  here  sees  pansies  as  a 
fall  plant, "  Yuda  says,  so  these  will  be  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  straw  this  winter,  then  dug  for  spring 
sales.  Pansies  are  seeded  in  mid-|uly,  transplanted 
into  9-pacs  "whenever  they're  ready, "  then  into  the 
field  in  August.  Yuda  acknowledges  there's  an  extra 
step  because  he  doesn't  use  plugs,  but  going  from 


the  seed  trays  to  the  field  is  too  big  a  transition. 

Blue  Bell  is  not  a  large  operation.  After  the  first 
two  houses  were  built,  only  one  other — a  96x28  from 
Ed  Person — was  added.  The  three-house  operation  is 
right  for  two  full-time  people  (They  do  hire  a  part- 
time  person  in  spring  and  local  women  transplant 
seedlings  for  a  day  or  two  when  needed),  but  as  the 
retail  business  expands,  the  impulse  is  to  build  more 
houses.  Even  one  house  would  require  a  full-time 
person  and  more  houses  would  be  required  to  keep 
this  person  busy  full-time.  Should  the  business  ex- 
pand or  be  small,  family-run,  self-contained? 

There's  also  an  aesthetic  aspect  to  the  debate. 
The  present  buildings — house,  barn,  greenhouses — 
look  out  onto  a  perfect  woods-framed  field.  This 
field's  an  obvious  place  to  build,  but  a  landscape  of 
production  houses  is  a  lot  different  than  one  of 
hayfields. 

The  quality  of  the  landscape  versus  the  strong 
commercial  instincts  of  New  Hampshire's  citizens:  it's 
not  a  new  topic.  Innovation  can  be  in  any  aspect  of  a 
business.  Perhaps  the  Daskals'  openness  to  experi- 
mentation will  lead  to  a  solution  to  this  as  well.  (B.P.) 

{Blue  Bell  Greenhouse  is  at  105  North  River  Road  in  Lee,  New 
Hampshire  03824    Amu  and  Yuda  Daskal  can  be  reached  at 
(603)  659-2997  )  « 


Northern-Grown  Linlng-Out  Stock 


BARE-ROOT 
SEEDLINGS 


BARE-ROOT 
TRANSPLANTS 


PLUG 
SEEDLINGS 


You'U  be  sure  of  receiving  quality 
evergreen  liners  wlien  you  order 
tliem  from  Western  Maine  Nurseries. 

Along  with  delivery  of  strong 
seedlings  and  transplants  that  have 
withstood  the  rigors  of  the  northern 
climate,  the  folks  at  Western  Maine 
nurseries  also  give  you  the  same 
fast,  dependable  service  they've  been 
offering  for  over  seventy  years. 

So,  when  you're  rea<^  to  place  an 
order  for  evergreen  lining-out  stock, 
call  Western  Maine  nurseries,  the 
folks  who  always  provide  dependable 
delivery  of  deep-rooted  quality  in 
both  product  and  service. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  CURRENT 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  LIST 

Call  1-800-447-4745 

or  FAX  1-207-935-2043 


NURSERIES  INC 

ESUBustcDma 


Box  250.  One  Evergreen  Drive,  Fiycburg,  Nalne  04037 
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Laughton  's 
Garden  Center  Inc. 

Cal  Laughton,  Florist 


UllGHIONS 


NfURSERY  STOCK  •  ANNUALS 

PERENNIALS 
FERTILIZERS  •  INSECTICIDES 

Distributors  of  Nursery  Qverviintering  Blankets 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  NURSERY 

TeL  1-800-633-0159 

155-165  Princeton  Blvd. 

No.  Chelmsford,  MA  01863 


CHARLES  LAUGHTON,  PRESIDENT 
DAVE  POLGREEN,  NL^RSERY  SALES 


LAUCHTONS 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

Heath. .  .Heather. .  .Bearberry. . . 

Herbs... Seashore  Plants... 


also,  a  full  line  of  quality  nursery  stock 


1028  Horseneck  Road 

Westport,  MA  02790 

508-636-5616 


na 


HARRY  STOLLER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

109-113  Essex  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass.  01830,  (508)  373-6838,  (800)  322-0332 
We  cater  to  the  small  and  medium  size  nursery  in  any  quantity  desired: 


1.  New  heavy  grade  domestic  burlap  sqs. 
untreated  &  no-rot-treated 

2.  Open  burlap  bags 

3.  New  windbreak  burlap 

4.  Balling  bags 


5.  Wire  baskets 

6.  Flat-folded  burlap  basket  liners 

7.  Truck  covers 

8.  Sisal  twine  &  poly  twine 

9.  Woven  polypropylene  sqs. 


The  More  You  Grow,  The  Morc  You  Know. 

We've  been  in  ihis  business  a  long  time.  We  know  our  JT  fj^^OVtHCClSt  NUfSCtV.  lilC. 

iislomer's  needs  and  demands  II  dosen'l  make  a  difference  of  the    l*"^     ^^  "^ 


lime  of  year  or  the  size  of  the  project.  Northeast  Nursery  covers  il  t  ^5 
all.  With  the  widest  selection  in  wholesale  plant  materials  and         ^^ 


landscape  supplies  in  all  of  New  I'ngland  it's  no  wonder  many 
consider  Northeast  Nursery  the  best  One-Stop  shopping  for  ail 
your  landscape  and  green  supplies. 


Supplying  Fine  Plant  Material  &  iMnJscape  Supplies 

234  Newbury  Street,  Rt.  1  South 

Peabody,  MA  01960 

Tel.  (508)  535-6550    Fax  (508)  535-5247 


Decennber  1993  /  January  1994 
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•Poinsettias 

'Annuals 

•Perennials 


wmts 

Wholesalers  &  Retailers 


'Potted  Plants 
'Seasonal  Crops 
'Supplies 


Visit  our  12  Greenhouses  &  Garden  Center 

Glaremont  Hill,  Newport,  New  Hampshire 

(603)863-1089 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


JD 


"Our  goal,  quality 
Our  strength,  our  employees" 

FOR  A  GREEMHOUSE  VEFJNTTLy 
VIFFERENT  CONTACT: 

ELLIS  B.SPRAGUE 

ORONO,       MAIWF 


TEL:  207-866-7919 
FAX:  207-866-4747 


HPROOIS 


WINDING  BROOK  TURF  FARM,  '^<^ 


240CriiwctdRd 
WtOitrtfuU.CT  06109 


KTin 
ltMul>i*.ME04O4} 


.  QUAUTY  BLUECRASS 

.  BLUECRASS- FESCUE  BLENDS 

•  LOW  MAINTENANCE  BLENDS 

•  FENNCROSS  BENTGRASS 


l»CT  203  ■i29 -6669 
Dutributor  For: 


tft&^^A 


OuUuUCT  l-»00-243-OlS2 

nb]«<  IDEAL 
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A  Recycling  Alternative 
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Nancy  E.  Adams 
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Invironmental  activism  is  experiencing  a  renais- 
sance in  the  decade  of  the  90's.  Issues  such  as  solid 
waste  and  water  resource  management  are  receiving 
renewed  interest  as  Americans  begin  to  wrestle  with 
these  complex  topics. 

In  New  Hampshire,  solid  waste  is  one  of  the  tough- 
est issues  facing  us  today.  Landfills  are  being  closed 
and  tipping  fees  are  steadily  increasing.  But  efforts  to 
divert  material  entering  the  solid  waste  stream  can 
save  money  in  avoided  disposal  fees  and  conserve 
valuable  landfill  space. 

One  way  to  reduce  our  solid  waste  stream  is 
through  composting  leaf  and  yard  waste  material.  In 
fact,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  passed  a  law  effec- 
tive July  1,  1993,  that  such  material  may  no  longer  be 
landfilled  or  incinerated.  This  act  has  prompted  many 
towns  to  begin  actively  composting  their  "soft"  leaf 
and  yard  waste  material. 

Consider  this:  leaf  and  yard  wastes  comprise  ap- 
proximately 18  percent  of  the  annual  municipal  solid 
waste  stream,  but  may  be  as  high  as  35-40  percent 
during  certain  times  of  the  year.  Can  you  estimate 
how  much  organic  material  you  dispose  of  annually  at 
the  local  landfill? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  many  plant  growers 
and  landscapers  can  actively  compost  their  leaf  and 
yard  waste  and  old  plant  material  right  at  their  facili- 
ties. The  resulting  humus  material,  although  usually 
not  rich  in  nutrients,  is  a  valuable  soil  amendment 
and  some  growers  are  including  compost  in  their  pot- 
ting mix.  Properly  done,  pathogens  such  as  weeds 
and  diseases  are  killed  by  the  high  temperatures 
achieved  during  active  composting. 

To  date,  no  New  Hampshire  state  agency  permits 
are  required  for  yard  waste  composting,  although 
large  commercial  composting  facilities  will  need  to 
comply  with  all  local  governmental  regulations. 

Should  you  compost?  What  is  needed  in  terms  of 
equipment,  land,  and  personnel?  What  other  disposal 
options  are  available?  Here  are  some  points  to  con- 
sider. 

•  Experience  has  shown  that  actively  managing  a 
composting  operation  requires  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  producer.  Time,  equipment,  labor,  and 
land  resources  must  be  allocated  to  this  activity  to 
ensure  that  the  necessary  steps  are  followed  for 
success. 

•  A  suitable  location  must  be  selected.  This  ideally 
has  a  gentle  two-to-four-degree  slope,  drains  well, 
and  can  handle  heavy  equipment.  It  should  be  conve- 
niently located  at  or  near  the  place  of  business.  The 
amount  of  material  generated  will  determine  the  size 
of  the  composting  site.  One  acre  can  handle  about 
3,500  cubic  yards  of  leaves,  but  most  producers  can 


manage  with  much  smaller  composting  units. 

•  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  ornamental  business,  more 
compost  material  may  be  generated  in  the  summer 
and  fall  than  at  other  times  of  the  year — just  when 
"free"  time  is  at  a  premium.  It  is  possible  to  stockpile 
some  "green"  waste  material,  but  high  nitrogen 
wastes,  such  as  grass  clippings,  will  give  off  unpleas- 
ant odors  very  quickly  if  not  handled  and  composted 
immediately.  A  plan  should  be  in  place  that  outlines 
how  the  material  is  handled,  by  whom,  and  when. 

•  Equipment  can  be  very  simple.  A  front-end/bucket 
loader  and  a  three-to-four  foot  long-stem  thermometer 
will  work  very  well  for  most  small-scale  operations. 
Excessive  brush  and  small  woody  materials  may  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  chipper  or  grinder,  but  these  units 
can  be  rented  when  necessary.  Sophisticated  machin- 
ery can  only  be  justified  for  larger  commercial 
composting  facilities. 

•  Currently,  most  New  Hampshire  towns  do  not  charge 
local  landscapers  and  producers  anything  beyond  the 
usual  dump'  fee  to  dispose  of  leaf  and  yard  waste 
materials  at  the  local  transfer/landfill  facility.  This  may 
change  as  communities  revisit  their  disposal  options. 
Once  tipping  fees  are  assessed,  look  at  your  opera- 
tion. Composting  may  become  an  attractive,  cost-ef- 
fective alternative  at  your  home  site. 

•  Composting,  however,  is  not  for  everyone.  Other  op- 
tions include  dropping  off  the  wastes  at  local  private 
or  public  composting  facilities  and  paying  the  neces- 
sary fees.  This  may  be  time-  and  cost-effective  for 
many  businesses.  Composting  on-site  where  the  waste 
is  generated  and  promoting  the  ecological  benefits  of 
this  activity  to  the  client  is  another  possibility  in 
some  situations. 

•  Reduce  the  amount  of  material  being  generated  on 
site.  One  way  is  to  begin  an  educational  program  with 
the  client  to  support  leaving  grass  clippings  on  the 
lawn  (which  will  recycle  nearly  one  third  of  the  ap- 
plied fertilizer).  Clippings  decompose  quickly  and  re- 
search shows  that  this  does  not  contribute  to  thatch 
buildup.  This  is  just  one  idea;  do  others  come  to 
mind? 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  mechan- 
ics of  composting,  the  Northeast  Regional  Agricultural 
Engineering  Service  has  produced  an  excellent  186 
page  On-Farm  Composting  Handbook.  The  handbook  can 
be  ordered  through  your  local  UNH  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension office  for  a  cost  of  $15.00  per  copy. 

Nancy  E  Adams  is  Extension  Educator.  Agricultural  Resources. 
UNH  Cooperative  Extension,  in  Rockingham  County     Her  address 
is  PO  Box  200,  Epping,  NH  03042     The  phone  number  is  (603) 
679-5616 
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nurseries  inc. 

A  growing  iradilion  lince  1832 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

Growers  of  Quality  Hardy  Plants 


Trees  ■  Shrubs  •  Evergreens 
B<&B  and  Container  Grown 

Cherry  Hill  Street 
West  Newbury.  Massachusetts  01985 

508-462-6688 

We  welcome  your  visit! 
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GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

CHRYS  ANTHEM  UMS 

NURSERY  STOCK 

POINSETTIAS 

BULBS/ULIES 

GERANIUMS 

PERENNIALS 

CYCLAMEN 

SEEDUNGS 

AZALEAS 

PLUGS 

SEEDS 


D.A  POSOCCO 

Greeahouse  Plants  -  Nursery  Stock 


Joseph  Glannlno 
56  Tuscano  Avenue 

Revere,  MA  02151 
617-286-6541  (home) 

Fax  617-289-9412 


Insect  Identification 
Answers 


Vaqe  1        Parasitic  Wasp 
Vaqe  1 3      Fhw^us  Qnai 
Tftis  ^aqe    Aphid 


Mluitrations  by  Dr  \amis  Bafer, 
N.C.Slfl(<'  U«ivfrsi(y 
Rfprinlfd  from  Wliitmirf  PesI 
Management  BuUelin, 
March  1993 


STEENBURG  &  CALLIORAS 

THE  AUCTION 
PROFESSIONALS,  INC.  ™ 

AUCTIONEERS: 

Archie  Steenburgh 
603/989-5690 

Route  10,  Haverhill,  NH  03765 

Peter  Callioras,  C.A.I. 
603/868-1070 

Calef  Highway  (Lee),  Dover,  NH  03820 
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Featuring  TVH  QoW  Forsythia 
the  best  of  the  new,  hardy  fofsythias, 
developed  here  by  Paul  Joly. 
Several  sizes  available. 


WINDSOR  ROAD  NURSERY 

RT.  2,  BOX  884,  CORNISH,  NH  03745 

Call /or  an  appointment:  1-800-491-3239 
or  send  for  a  catalog 

Rooted  cuttings  &.  potted  liners  of 
other  hard-to-find  shrubs  &  trees. 
Perennials  &  nursery  stock,  wholesale 
&  retail.    Landscape  consulttng. 


75  CHESTNUT  HILL,  RTE  190 
STAFFORD  SPRINGS,  CT  06076 


W.  H.  MILIKOWSKI,  INC. 

GREENHOUSE  SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

PUNTS    BULBS    SEEDS 

ALL  YOUR  GREENHOUSE  NEEDS 

GROW' WITH  US 

Conn    203-664-5811 
Out  ol  State  800-243-7170 


h^ 
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600  Mamaroneck  Ave. 
Harrison,  NY  10528 

Richard  C.  Zo*rb 

72  Hawk*t*ad  Hollow 
Nashua,  NH  03063 
603  866-8665 

Garden  Center 


TEL  625-8298    /    fax  622-4073 

Greenhouses  Nursery  Crati  &  Christmas  Shop 
656  So.  Mamrrx^th  Rid.  (Rte.28A)  Manchester  NH  03103 
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Patricia  M.  Murphy 


Highlights 


OF      THE       1993       TAX      ACT 


AFTER  BARELY  MAKING  IT  THROUGH  CONGRESS, 
the  tax  bill  President  Clinton  signed  on  August  10,  1993, 
was  a  compromise.  Missing  from  the  final  bill  was  the 
broad-based  energy  tax,  and  in  its  place  was  an  increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax.  Also  missing  was  the  investment  tax 
credit  many  thought  would  help  stimulate  the  economy. 
To  see  how  the  new  law  will  affect  you  and  your  busi- 
ness, here's  a  brief  overview  of  some  of  the  newly 
enacted  provisions. 


PERSONAL  TAX  RATES 

One  of  the  most  controversial  changes  creates  two  new  tax  brackets  for 
high  income  taxpayers.  The  first  is  a  36  percent  bracket  for  individual 
taxable  income  over  $1 15,000  or  $140,000  for  joint  filers.  The  second  is  a 
10  percent  surtax  that  translates  into  a  39.6  percent  bracket  for  indi- 
vidual or  joint  income  over  $250,000.  To  ease  the  burden  of  the  higher 
tax  rates,  those  affected  by  the  change  will  be  able  to  make  three  an- 
nual installment  payments  of  the  additional  tax  that  will  be  due  under 
the  new  rates. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  SELF  EMPLOYED 

Under  the  old  law,  self-employed  individuals  could  claim  a  deduction 
for  25  percent  of  health  insurance  premiums  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents,  whether  or  not  they  itemized  their  deductions  or  had 
medical  expenses  high  enough  to  generate  a  tax  benefit.  This  provision, 
which  expired  on  |une  30,  1992,  was  retroactively  reinstated  and  ex- 
tended through  December  31,  1993.  Taxpayers  should  review  their  1992 
individual  income  tax  returns  to  see  if  they  would  benefit  from  amend- 
ing those  returns  to  claim  the  deduction  for  the  |uly  to  December 
period. 

INCREASED  SECTION  179  DEDUCTION 

Under  the  old  law,  taxpayers  could  deduct  up  to  $10,000  of  purchases  of 
tangible  personal  property  used  in  a  trade  or  business,  instead  of  de- 
preciating those  assets  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Effective  January  1, 
1993,  the  amount  of  the  deduction  increased  to  $17,500. 

AMORTIZATION  OF  GOODWILL  AND  OTHER  INTANGIBLE  ASSETS 

The  new  laws  regarding  amortization  (which  is  comparable  to  deprecia- 
tion) of  goodwill  and  other  intangibles  are  effective  as  of  August  10, 
1993,  and  apply  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  businesses.  In  the  past,  the 
portion  of  the  purchase  price  paid  for  goodwill  generated  no  tax  benefit 
for  the  buyer  since  it  could  not  be  depreciated  or  amortized.  Conse- 
quently, the  purchase  and  sales  agreement  often  allocated  part  of  the 
purchase  price  to  specific  intangibles  that  could  be  amortized,  such  as 
customer  lists,  covenants  not  to  compete,  etc.  After  years  of  IRS  chal- 
lenges to  these  practices,  the  new  law  allows  goodwill  and  other  intan- 
gibles to  be  amortized  over  15  years.  Regardless  of  the  actual  life  of  the 
asset,  the  15-year  life  applies.  For  example,  if  a  five-year  non-compete 
agreement  is  negotiated  as  part  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  business. 
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the  dollar  value  assigned  to  that  agreement  must  be 
written  off  over  15  years. 

DEPRECIATION  ON  NON-RESIDENTIAL 
REAL  ESTATE 

Non-residential  real  estate  put  into  service  in  a  trade 
or  business  after  May  13,  1993,  will  be  depreciated 
over  39  years,  up  from  31.5  years.  Congressional  think- 
ing on  this  change  was  that  the  extended  useful  life 
of  property  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  actual  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  property.  However,  the  39-year  life 
also  applies  to  improvements  made  to  leased  prop- 
erty, regardless  of  the  term  of  the  lease.  In  other 
words,  if  a  taxpayer  signs  a  five-year  lease  on  a  busi- 
ness property  and  invests  $15,000  in  improvements, 
those  improvements  have  to  be  depreciated  over  39 
years,  instead  of  the  term  of  the  lease. 

CLUB  DUES,  BUSINESS  MEALS  AND  TRAVEL 

Effective  January  I,  1994,  no  deduction  is  permitted 
for  membership  dues  in  any  club  organized  for  busi- 
ness, pleasure,  recreation,  or  any  other  social  pur- 
pose. In  the  same  vein,  the  deductible  portion  of 
meals  and  entertainment  expense  has  been  reduced 
from  80  percent  to  50  percent  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1993. 

For  travel  expenses  of  a  spouse  to  be  deductible 
after  1993,  the  taxpayer  must  show  that  the  spouse  is 
an  employee  of  the  taxpayer's  business  and  that  the 
spouse's  presence  on  the  trip  has  a  bona  fide  busi- 
ness purpose.  These  restrictions  also  apply  to  depen- 


dents and  other  individuals  accompanying  the  tax- 
payer on  business  trips. 

TARGETED  JOBS  CREDIT 

The  targeted  jobs  credit  program  allows  an  employer 
to  generate  tax  credits  by  employing  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  and  other  "targeted 
groups".  This  program  expired  on  |une  30,  1992,  but 
was  extended  under  the  new  tax  law  to  apply  to  indi- 
viduals hired  after  June  30,  1992,  and  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994.  Generally,  the  credit  is  40  percent  of  up 
to  $6,000  of  wages,  or  a  tax  reduction  of  $2,400.  For 
summer  help,  the  credit  is  40  percent  of  up  to  $3,000 
of  wages,  or  $1,200.  There  is  some  paperwork  in- 
volved in  having  employees  certified  as  members  of  a 
"target  group ".  However,  considering  the  tax  savings 
opportunity,  its  worth  pursuing. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

Depending  on  your  point  of  view,  and  your  tax 
bracket,  the  new  law  is  either  a  valiant  attempt  at  tax 
fairness  or  legal  extortion.  In  any  case,  readers  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  with  their  tax  consultants  to  deter- 
mine exactly  how  the  various  sections  of  the  law  will 
affect  them  and  their  businesses,  i' 

Patricia  M    Murphy  is  a  principal  with  Atlantic  Management 
Company,  \nc,  Orchard  Park — Suite  A-\2,  Portsmouth,  NH 
03801     She  can  be  reached  at  (603)  436-8009 
Atlantic  Management  has  been  providing  financial  advisory 
services  to  closely  held  businesses  for  over  25  years 
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MICHAUD 

Nurseries  &  Greenhouses^  Inc. 

Route  85  —  PO  Box  334  —  Exeter,  NH  03833 
(603)  772-3698 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Nursery 

Annuals,  Perennials,  Nursery  Stock,  Landscape  Supplies 
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"WHOLESAL 
Price  List  Available 


PERENNIAL  -  HERBS  -  WILDFLOWERS 

80  Varieties  in  6-cell  packs 

UPS  Shipping  Available 


ROUTE  101 

P.O.  Box  26 

Dublin^  N.H. 

603-56^-8180 


Annuals  bedding 

Plants  (6  cell  packs) 

Zonal  Geraniunis-4!^ '  p>ot 

Hardy  Mums  in  season 

3  1/^qt.pan 


Perenials 

available  in 

2qt.  -  3qt.  -  4qt. 

and  6qt.  pots 
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The  Plantsman 


CALL 

FOR  QUALITY  SOD  AND  SERVICE 

(%JSimBnSif 

ROUTE  3A 
LITCHFIELD.  NH 
1-800-556-6985 

»  Big  Rolls  with  Roll-out  Service 
»  Convenient  Farm  Pick-up 
*  Prompt  Delivery  Service 

WHOLESALE 
NURSERY 

TREES  •  EVERGREENS  •  SHRUBS 

150  aaes  of  quality  plants 

Write  for  catalog 
Member:  MNA.  NENA 

Millers  Falls  Road.  Turners  Falls.  MA  01376 
Telephone  413  863-2510 


Jewarts 

NURSERY,  Inc. 


^cUS^ 


CANTERBURY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  03224 

EXIT  18,1-93.  1/2  MILE 

TELEPHONE  1  -800-287-471 6 


^ 


SOD  FARMS  &  WHOLESALE  NURSERY.  INC 

GROWERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS: 

•  NURSERY  STOCK 

•  GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

•  CHRISTMAS  TREES 
•SOD 


PRUNERS    ■    LADDERS    >    SPRAYERS    ■    FORKLIFTS    ■    PUMPS 

^""^"^  ROUTE  116,  P.O.  BOX  540 

CONWAY.  MA  01341 
413-369-4335 

For  Friendly,  Courteous,  Efficent,  Technical  Service 
CALL  US  AT  1-800-634-5557  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  CATALOGS 
HOSE    ■    TANKS    ■    REELS    ■    MOWERS    ■    SAFETY  EQUIPMENT 
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There's  Life  after  Wal-Mart 

Excerpts  from  a  profile  of  Kennelh  Stone,  New  York  Times,  October  24,  1993. 


.n  the  late  1980s,  after  spending 
more  than  a  decade  helping  Iowa 
towns  and  businesses  cope  with 
change,  a  rising  tide  of  phone  calls 
and  speaking  invitations  alerted  Dr. 
Kenneth  Stone  that  he  might  have 
the  best  data  in  the  nation  on  what 
happens  when  Wal-Mart  and  other 
mass  merchants  move  into  a 
community. 

Since  then  the  mild-mannered 
57-year-old  Iowa  State  University 
economist  has  diligently  accumu- 
lated something  even  more  pre- 
cious: insights  into  how  local  retail- 
ers can  survive — even  thrive — when 
Wal-Mart  and  its  competitors,  like 
Kmart,  the  nation's  No.  2  retail 
chain,  roar  into  town 

...Typically,  Mr.  Stone  starts  his 
talks  with  a  broad  perspective 
Here,  he  told  the  garden  shop  own- 
ers they  were  seeing  "the  over-stor- 
ing of  America,"  citing  not  just  such 
mass  merchants  as  Wal-Mart,  but 
shopping  clubs  and  "category  killer" 
chains  like  Toys  ^R'  Us.  "The  rea- 
son I  pick  on  Wal-Mart  is  that  they 
are  leading  the  way,"  he  says 

In  truth,  Mr  Stone  does  not  so 
much  pick  on  Wal-Mart  and  its  ri- 
vals as  pick  over  their  strategies 
and  use  them  as  lessons  Some  ad- 
vice comes  in  the  form  of  admoni- 
tions to  learn  what  works,  like  stay- 
ing open  on  Sunday.  Some  advice 
centers  on  how  to  cooperate  with 
the  mass  merchants,  like  signing 
agreements  to  service  the  equip- 
ment they  sell  And  some  comes 
down  to  blunt  warnings,  like  don't 
try  to  undercut  their  price  on  items 
like  disposable  diapers  or  tooth- 
paste unless  you  are  located  far 
enough  away  that  they  are  not  rou- 
tinely checking  your  prices 

-he  seems  to  have  as  many  an- 
ecdotes as  Wal-Mart  does  pro- 
ducts in  a  story  designed  to  un- 
derscore the  value  of  good  labeling, 
he  simply  said  he  had  never  real- 
ized Wal-Mart  catered  to  elderly 
shoppers  by  making  price  labels 
large  enough  to  read  without  bifo- 
cals until  he  absentmindedly  left 
his  glasses  in  the  car  on  a  recent 


visit  to  an  outlet  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Stone  may  entertain  his  au- 
diences, but  his  data  often  surprise 
them  Wal-Mart  and  other  dis- 
counters, for  instance,  attract  more 
high-income  customers  than  is  com- 
monly believed.  They've  begun  to 
offer  better  service  too,  using  such 
tactics  as  hiring  horticulturalists  for 
their  lawn  and  garden  sections... 

"He  reaffirmed  a  lot  of  things 
we  knew  we  needed  to  know, "said 
Steve  Tholen,  whose  family  owns 
the  Tholen's  Landscape  and  Garden 
Center  stores  in  Kankakee  and 
Boubonnais,  III.  With  35  employees 
and  just  past  $1.7  million  in  rev- 
enues, Tholen's  now  finds  itself 
within  a  few  miles  of  a  Wal-Mart,  a 
new  Super  Kmart,  Venture.  Target, 
three  big  home-improvement  chain 
stores  and  three  lumber  yards,  all 


of  which  are  aiming  at  parts  of 
Tholen's  business. 

Mr.  Tholen  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
said  Mr.  Stone  persuaded  them 
that  they  had  to  spend  more  time 
checking  competitors'  prices  and 
more  time  and  money  training  em- 
ployees to  offer  customers  expert 
advice 

Dr.  Stone's  favorite  testimonial 
came  from  a  hardware  store  owner 
who  came  to  him  after  a  meeting  in 
Denver  and  said  an  earlier  talk  by 
Mr  Stone  had  saved  his  business. 
The  shop  owner  had  been  planning 
to  quit  when  a  Wal-Mart  opened 
nearby  but,  after  hearing  Mr.  Stone, 
he  sought  and  won  a  contract  to 
service  power  equipment  sold  by 
the  discount  store.  He  ended  up 
with  higher  total  sales,  Mr.  Stone 
said... 


POINTERS  FOR  SURVIVAL 
IN   THE   WAL-MART  AGE 

1.  Stay  Open  Longer.  Sunday  often  produces  the  highest  sales  per 

hour,  extend  evening  hours  in  busy  seasons. 

2.  Know  Your  Customers.  Small  retailers  rarely  study  spending 
patterns;  local  colleges  can  help. 

3       Give  Cash  Refunds.    Mass  merchants  take  anything  back   You 
must,  too     Write  it  off  as  advertising. 

4.  Be  Smart  on  Pricing.  Don't  undercut  on  the  600  or  so  items  Wal- 
Mart  displays  prominently     Make  more  customers  know  you're  often 
better  on  many  others 

5.  Find  Wiggle  Room.  Where  Wal-Mart  prices  are  higher,  occasionally 
raise  your  prices  to  cover  discounts  on  more  price-sensitive  items. 

6  Don't  Cut  Advertising.  Focus  it  on  special  services  like  free  deliv 
ery,  on-site  maintenance,  trade-in  allowances. 

7  Be  Different.  Stock  unusual  products  and  different  sizes  of  com 
mon  ones     Pomt  them  out  with  clear,  Informative  labeling 

8.  Show  Off.  Use  artful  displays  to  encourage  browsing  and  empha 
size  your  specialty. 

9.  Stress  Customer  Relations.  People  accept  "I'll  be  with  you  in  a 
moment,"  but  hate  being  ignored.  Solicit  complaints    Use  videos  to 
train  employees 

10.  Rethink  Employee  Relations.  Meet  with  employees  frequently 
Share  how  you  are  doing   Call  them  associates,  as  Wal-Mart  does. 

11.  Draw  on  Allies.    Join  buying  and  marketing  coops  and  use  them 
as  vehicles  to  get  more  help  from  distnbutors  and  suppliers 

12.  Go  to  Wal-Mart  Frequently.    Wal-Mart  constantly  improves    Keep 
abreast  of  what  you  are  against 
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The  Mitsubishi  Fuso 

4WDFG. 

Built  to  work  where 

others  can't. 

There's  always  been  a  need  for  a 
need  for  a  four-wheel  drive,  cab-over 
light-duty  truck  that  can  conquer 
sand,  snow,  steep  hills,  and  ofF-road 
conditions. 

A  real  truck. 

The  127  HP,  11,600  Ib./GVW, 
intercooled,  turbocharged  diesel, 
MITSUBISHI  FUSO  4WD  FG,  is 
exactly  that  truck. 

A  cab-forward  design  with  excep- 
tional front  and  side  visibility  lets  the 
driver  see  over,  and  around,  snow- 
plows.  Up,  and  dovni,  hilly  terrain. 
And  threatening  conditions  that 
conventional  designs  hide. 

Wheelbase  options  help  maintain 
the  original  design  integrity  that's 
often  sacrificed  by  unnecessary 
adaptions. 

A  durable,  rehable  chassis,  frame, 
and  suspension  system  not  only 
makes  the  ride  smooth.  But  also 
protects  the  truck,  the  load,  and  yoiu" 
investment.  And.  accepts  a  variety  of 
body  and  box  options. 

It  is  a  truck  that  has  survived  over 
5,000  miles  of  threatening  conditions 
in  the  Australian  outback  to  finish  the 
1988  Wynn's  Safari  Rally  Race  when 
50%  of  the  entrants  didn't. 

MITSUBISHI  FUSO  4WD  FG 
will  work  on  those  jobs  that  destroy 
ordinary,  conventional  trucks. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LIBERTY  INTERNATIONAL 

1400  South  Willow  Street 

Manchester,  NH  03103 

Parts:  669-8524 

NH  WATS:  1-800-562-3814 


MITSUBISHI 
FUSO 


ASSOCIATION    OFFICERS 


THE         1994         WINTER         MEETING 
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President 

BOBDEMERS,  |R. 

Demers  Nursery  &  Garden  Center 

65&  South  Mammoth  Road 

Manchester,  NH  03103 

625-8298 

Secretatnj  I  lxea%urer 

CHRISTOPHER  ROBARCE 

UN  HATS  AS 

Horticultural  Facilities  Manager 

Durham,  NH  03824 

862-1074 

Dircdors 

ANDREA CAPRON 

Box  232 

Center  Ossipee,  NH  03814 

539-6030 

BRUCE  HOLMES 

PC  Box  75 

Center  Tuftonboro,  NH  03816 

569-2127 

HENRY  HUNTINGTON 

Pleasant  View  Gardens 

RFD#3,  POBox3701 

Pittsfield.NH  03263 

435-8361 

BEN  SHAMBAUGH 

Wayside  Farm 

North  Sandwich,  NH  03259 

284-6886 

PETER  VAN  BERKUM 

4  lames  Road 

Deerfield,  NH  03037 

463-7663 

ROGER  WARREN 

Box  318 

Meriden,  NH  03770 

469-3226  (HI;  448-61 10  IWI 

RICHARD  ZOERB 

GloecknerS  Company,  Inc. 

72  Hawkstead  Hollow 

Nashua,  NH  03063 

886-8665 


.he  loint  Winter  Meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Plant 
Growers'  Association  (NHPGA)  and  the  New  Hampshire  Land- 
scape Association  (NHLA)  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  lanuary 
12,  1994,  at  the  Granite  Street  Bar  &  Grill,  50  Phillippe  Cote 
Street,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

The  keynote  speaker  will  be  Elsa  Bakalar,  noted  garden  de- 
signer, discussing  "Tapestry  in  Flowers:  Border  Design  in  Color, 
Form,  and  Texture. " 

Other  speakers  include  |ohn  Bryant,  Millican  Nurseries,  on 
"The  Financial  Side  of  Running  a  Business  in  the  Green  Indus- 
try;" Paul  lames.  Grounds  Manager,  Abex,  on  "Using  Annuals  in 
Large  Scale  Plantings — Which  Plants,  How  to  Use,  How  to 
Buy;"and  Lynn  Cohen,  Sunny  Border  Nursery,  on  "Marketing 
Perennials  in  the  Garden  Center  and  for  the  Landscape." 

The  speakers  combine  the  interests  of  both  organizations. 
For  plant  growers  and  owners  of  retail  operations,  the  new  ma- 
terial shown  should  suggest  new  plants  to  grow  and 
promote. The  financial  and  marketing  talks  will  be  useful  to  ev- 
eryone. 

At  8:30,  there's  registration,  coffee  and  Danish  (a  brief  busi- 
ness meeting  will  be  held  right  after  that);  at  noon,  there's 
soup  du  jour,  shish  kebab,  and  carrot  cake.  There  will  also  be 
plenty  of  time  to  socialize  with  friends  in  the  association  as 
well  as  with  the  landscapers. 

The  price  for  all  this  is  $19.  per  person  if  paid  before  lanu- 
ary 1 0th;  it's  $25.  afterwards  and  at  the  door. 

Either  way,  it's  well  worth  it. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Guy  Hodgdon  at  1-800- 
639-5601. 

See  you  on  the  twelfth. 
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